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“AS THE GRASS.” 


BY CARL SPENCER. 








My days are as the grass, 
Swiftly my seasons pass, 
And like the flower of the field I fade; 
O soul, dost thou not see 
The wise have likened thee 
To the most living creature that is made? 


My days are as the grass; 
The sliding waters pass 
Under my roots, upon me drops the cloud; 
And not the stately trees 
Have kinder ministrics,— 
The heavens are too lofty to be proud. 


My days are as the grass; 
The feet of trouble pass, 
And leave me trampled that I cannot rise: 
But wait a little while, 
And I shall lift and smile, 
Before the eweet congratulating skies. 


My days are as the grass; 
Soon out of sight I pass, 
And in the bleak earth I must hide my head; 
The wind that passes o’er 
Will find my place no more,— 
The wind of death will tell that I am dead. 


But how shallI rejoice 
When I shall hear the voice 
Of Him who, keeping spring with Him alway, 
Lest hope from man should pass, 
Hath made us as the grass,— 
The grass that always has another day! 








=o 
MRS. SPENCER’S LETTER. 


I agree with Mrs. Spencer that Woman 
Suffrage is not just now the leading politi- 
cal question before the people of Massa- 
chusetts; and that all attempts to inte1- 
weave it with the canvass will react against 
itin the end. The contest in the State is 
not an ordinary political contest; it is be- 
tween the supporters and opponents of 
personal government — essentially the 
same contest as that against Mr. Tweed 
and his methods in New York. Mr. Tweed 
may have been an advocate of Woman Suf- 
frage, for aught I know; he certainly 
would have been, had it helped him to de- 
ceive the people better; but to have at- 
tempted to combine Woman Suffrage with 
any canvass in which he was concerned 
would only have hurt the cause, because 
this was not the immediate question. For 
what is the use of Woman Suffrage, if 
methods are adopted which allow neither 
a fair ballot nor a fair count? And we 
know from the example of New York that 
this is just the goal toward, which we are 
tending in Massachusetts. 

In this canvass, Woman Suffrage is 
therefore necessarily a subordinate ques- 
tion. Any advantage that can be gained 
for it by combining votes in favor of this 
man or against that man will do it little 
good, set against the harm done by entang- 
ling it with a contest based on wholly dif- 
ferent grounds. It is a striking cireum- 
stance that the young independents and 
civil-service reformers of Massachusetts 
are opposed to Woman Suffrage; although 
they know that their most respected elder 
leaders, such as Curtis, Clarke and Bird, 
arein favor of it. If you ask the reason, 
it is not uncommon to receive the answer 
that the first great object is to purify poli- 
ties; and that there is no reason, judging 
from the past or present, to suppose that 
the influence of women will tend that way. 
As an illustration, they point to the ease 
with which political parties take up Wom- 
an Suffrage without meaning anything by 
it and the readiness with which women 
are caught by such shams. Women, they 
say, are willing to support perfectly un- 
scrupulous men—or at least to be silent as 
totheir misdeeds—if they only profess to be 
in favor of women’s voting. 

The assertion, as thus broadly made, is 
Only partially true. Women are liable, 
like men, to be cajoled; probably more 
liable, because as yet more inexperienced. 
What I desire is, that there should be no 
gemini whatever for these charges. 


The difficulty is that with premature hand- 
ling of political machinery—and all hand- 
ling is premature until the movement has 
really taken a more general hold of the 
public conviction—it is almost impossible 
to pursue any straightforward or fearless 
criticism on public men, even as to their 
treatment of women. It is my belief that 
had any governor, opposed to woman-suf- 
frage, officially and repeatedly insulted 
women as the present governor of Massa- 
chusetts has done, our Woman Suffrage 
conventions and newspapers would have 
rung with it. He insulted them in his in- 
augural address, when he sneered at plac- 
ing women on public boards as a mere con- 
cession to sentimentality. He insulted them 
when he endeavored to eject Mrs. Leonard 
from one of these boards on the express 
ground of her being a woman; and this 
simply because she had done her duty and 
told the plain truth. He insulted them in 
his late reference to Miss May’s presence 
on the Board of Education. And he in- 
sulted them so flagrantly in his references 
to an innocent young girl employed at 
Tewksbury that no one thing which he 
has said or done—except perhaps his 
threatening to clear out the State House 
with soldiers—rouses such visible indigna- 
tion in popular audiences. It is only in 
woman suffrage conventions and newspa- 
pers that such things pass unrebuked ; and 
this because Gov. Butler has professed 
some nominal allegiance to Woman Suf- 
frage in the abstract. [ agree with Mrs. 
Spencer in recording my dissent froin this 
silence. 

I think that we advocates of Woman 
Suffrage should treat with absolute justice 
and fearlessness every man who brutally 
insults women, were he ten times our ally. 
What is there to set against all this? Goy- 
ernor Butler did not even recommend 
Woman Suffrage in his message, as his pre- 
decessors had done; he only submitted a 
plan of voting on the subject so preposter- 
ous that nobody defended it. Mr. Phil- 
lips’s claim that he appointed a woman to 
judicial office is of itself an admission that 
nothing substantial is to be said in his be- 
half, on this point; for the fact in that 
case was that the legislature created a cer- 
tain office expressly for women lawyers; 
and, there being only one woman lawyer 
in the State, her appointment could not be 
avoided. She owes it, such as it is, to the 
legislature, not to him. 

And as I dissent from the policy of si- 
lence in respect to Governor Butler, so I 
object to the policy of supporting for 
office, at this time, those who support him. 
The Jast WOMAN’S JOURNAL advised its 
readers to vote for Mr. Hopkins of Mill- 
bury for auditor. I readily admit that this 
gentleman has been a faithful advocate of 
Woman Suffrage in the legislature for two 
sessions, and indeed its leader. There 
could hardly be a better test-case as to 
whether that issue alone should entitle 
any man to our political sanction. For Mr. 
Hopkins has been and is, so far as I know, 
the faithful supporter of the present gov- 
ernor; it is safe to presume that as State 
Auditor he would be equally under his 
sway. Now no position in the State re- 
quires more absolute courage and indepen- 
dence than that of Auditor; and after all 
that we have seen of Governor Butler's 
openly personal aims, and his extraordin- 
ary feats with figures and with facts, I 
should no more vote to put a staunch ally 
of his in that citadel of State affairs than I 
should have voted for a subservient ad- 
mirer of Tweed in New York or of Louis 
Napoleon in Paris. When it is a question 
of sustaining the rule of a man who has 
once threatened a coup d’état even Woman 
Suffrage becomes, for the time being, a 
subordinate issue, and must wait. 

T. W. HH. 
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A CARD FROM MRS. LIVERMORE. 








Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Will you allow me to correct the state- 
ment going the rounds of the press, that I 
have said ‘*The nomination of Mr. Robin- 
son is entirely acceptable to the temper- 
ance women of the State”? 

The temperance women in Massachu- 
setts, included in various organizations, 
number tens of thousands. They have not 
authorized me to speak for them, nor have 
I been impertinent enough todo so. And 
as Mr. Robinson is an anti-prohibition- 
ist, and opposed to woman suffrage,—in 
which most temperance women believe,— 
if they had authorized me to state that his 
nomination was entirely acceptable to them, 
I would, nevertheless, have kept silent on 
the subject, from very shame. 

Mary A. LIVERMORE. 





Melrose, Mass. 








“PRINCIPLES, NOT MEN.” 





Editors Woman's Journal; 

In your last issue is an article from Anna 
Garlin Spencer, containing, as it seems to 
me, both sound and unsound reasoning. 
One or two points I wish to notice. 

Not long before slavery was abolished, 
Charles Lenox Remond said :—‘‘Slavery 
must die or Liberty must die.”” He meant, 
of course, that the two could not live to- 
gether. Mr. Remond was criticised, as H. 
B. B. and others are, for saying **Princi- 
ples not Men,” and, in both cases, the crit- 
fcisms have been misapplied. 

‘Principles not Men,” should receive 
the hearty endorsement of all suffragists. 
And suffragists should support the candi- 
dates, and those only, who are not afraid 
to say they are suffragists. 

‘*Paramount issues in politics?” How 
can there be more than one paramount is- 
sue? Reform questions may stand as No. 
1, No. 2, and so on, but there must be one 
more important than any other. ‘The po- 
litical thing of paramount importance in 
our State, and in all other States, is Re- 
publican Government,—a thing we have 
never had. It should be paramount, be- 
cause most important. 

The newspapers, platforins and pulpits 
which tried to heap obloquy upon Henry 
Wilson thirty-five years ago, now look 
down on reformers of our own day for the 
same laudable reason. Some believed that 
Wilson was ‘“‘a self-seeking politician, un- 
scrupulous in method and unreliable in 
statement.” Time has more than once 
proved knowledge better than blind opin- 
ion. T. 

Natick, Mass. 


PARAMOUNT ISSUES IN POLITICS. 





Editors Woman’s Journal : 

In the last number of the JOURNAL ap- 
peared a letter from Anna Garlin Spencer 
under the above-named heading. Mrs. 
Spencer cautions us lest we grow mentally 
near-sighted in our devotion to any one re- 
form. Upon reading her article with care, 
it seemed to me that she betrayed a strange 
nearness of sight. From the tenor of her 
article I should infer she would advise suf- 
fragists to vote for George D. Robinson 
for governor of Massachusetts. 

The three principal dangers which she 
enumerates as menacing our Republic and 
threatening its destruction, are, 

1. Unfaithfulness to our fundamental 
theories of government. 

2. Danger of the money power. 

3. Political demagoguery,. 

Let us see where the Republican candi- 
date stands on these three issues. 

Mr. Robinson is an opponent of Woman 
Suffrage, and, by his course upon this ques- 
tion, has arrayed himself against more 
than one fundamental principle of our 
government: viz., taxation and represen- 
tation should go together,—government 
should obtain the consent of the governed, 
—all men are born equal, ete. Butler and 
Almy, on the contrary, both stand upon 
platforms thoroughly recognizing the 
equality of woman, and personally both 
have been true to Woman’s Rights in their 
public careers. 

The second danger, says Mrs. Spencer, 
is the money power. Here neither Mr. 

tobinson nor the party whom he repre- 
sents present any superior claim for our 
suffrages. ‘The Democratic party destroyed 
the property qualification for voting, and 
deserves the everlasting thanks of the peo- 
ple for having done so. ‘To-day we often 
hear from the leaders of the Republican 
party regrets that this property qualifica- 
tion is not now in operation. Mr. Robin- 
son, judged by his political record, has 
been the friend of the monopoly and mon- 
ied classes. He opposed the bill to prevent 
railroad corporations from issuing free 
passes to senators, representatives, judges 
of courts, and railroad commissioners. 
This bill would have fined all railroad cor- 
porations found guilty a sum not less thap 
500 nor more than $1,000, and was well 
calculated to protect the people from this 
species of bribery and corruption, which 
is fraught with danger to the body politic. 

If I were to suggest a man worthy the 
suffrage of woman's rights voters and pro- 
hibitionists—a man entirely free from any 
taint of ‘political demagoguery,” which 
Mrs. Spencer classes as the third in her 
list of dangers to America, I should name 
Charles Almy, who helped to fight the 
battle against slavery, was an original ab- 
olitionist, and has been for forty years a 
friend of woman’s rights,—a life-long tem- 
perance man and a prohibitionist. 

SYLVESTER C. Fay. 

Southboro’, Mass., Oct. 16, 1883. 





ANNUAL MEETING 
American Woman Suffrage Association. 


( Continued.) 

Last week. we printed many letters and 
reports from States, addressed to the Con- 
vention. This week we give a brief narra- 
tive of the proceedings. We regret that 
we have no full or adequate report of the 
speeches, and have to content ourselves 
with the meagre outlines furnished by the 
daily papers. 

An audience which comfortably filled 
the main auditorium of the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music was present Tuesday 
afternoon, Oct. 9, at the opening of the 
fourteenth annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association. The 
larger part of those present were women. 
Upon the platform sat many leading mem- 
bers of the Association, together with sev- 
eral [avited guests. 

Rev. J. W. Chadwick, in welcoming the 
visitors to Brooklyn, said that the bridge 
grip, or something else, had made it im- 
possible for the person who was to have 
tendered a welcome to the Association to 
be present. 





‘Some men are born great, some acquire 
greatness, and others have greatness thrust 
upon them. I feel myself in the third cat- 
egory. Others, doubtless, would have re- 
ceived these ladies in a more eloquent 
manner, but I feel that none could be more 
earnest than myself in expressing for the 
city of Brooklyn a hearty greeting to this 
association.” 

Miss Mary F. Eastman, of Tewksbury, 
Mass., said that after several hours of dusty 
travel she felt delighted at being received 
with so much kindness. Considering the 
fact that she had come from Massachusetts 
and from ‘Tewksbury, the old-time courtesy 
of men to women had a hollow ring of chiv- 
alry about it, but the time was coming 
when the ring would be like new coin— 
when women secure the right of suffrage. 
(Cheers.) ‘There was something in every 
woman’s heart which discounted the suay- 
ity of men unless there was beneath it the 
solid foundation of honest candor. 

Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, of Rhode Is- 
land, President of the Association, made 
the opening address. Mrs. Chace is a 
woman of fine presence, and she carried 
her audience with her as she told the story 
of the long years that the women of her 
generation had spent in seeking the ballot 
that should give them a voice in the con- 
trol of the schools their children attended, 
power to erase the dramshops that ruined 
their sons, and opportunity to win for 
themselves the respect that grows out of 
equality of power, authority and responsi- 
bility in affairs of State. The spirit of the 
audience was made evident by the applause 
which greeted the speaker's statement that 
the best housekeepers she knew were 
Woman Suffragists, and that she looked 
for a grander motherhood from the higher 
womanhood of the future. 

“In this eighty-third year of the nine- 
teenth century. we are confronted by the 
spectacle of a great nation, calling itself a 
republic, proclaiming loudly its theory 
and practice of self-government and its re- 

yard for the rights of man, wherein one- 
1alf the people are denied the rights which 
in its declarations are pronounced inalien- 
able. The women of this land are held 
amenable to laws they have no voice in 
making, and are compelled to submit to the 
decisions of office-holders they have no 
choice in electing. When accused of crime 
or when contesting rights of property 
they are denied trial by a jury of their 
peers, and when taxed for the support of 
the Government they have no control over 
the appropriations of the money thus col- 
lected. 

‘*Women are the only class of intelligent, 
native-born citizens of this great country, 
outside of prisons and poor-houses and 
tribes of Indians, who have been deprived 
of the rights of citizenship within the last 
half century. There is so much in public 
affairs which requires the application and 
exercise of the qualities peculiar to women, 
that they are not and never can be proper- 
ly administered until women take equal 
part in their management. 

“There is a wider meaning in suffrage 
than that of women’s right to the ballot. 
It means elevation and advancement, not 
only for women but for all humanity. It 
means the same moral standard for both 
sexes and higher, better, finer living for 
all, the wide world over.” 

At the close of Mrs. Chace’s address, on 
motion of H. B. Blackwell, the following 
were appointed Committee on Credentials 
by the Chajf; Martha H. Claghorn, of 
New York; PassmorgjWilliamson, of Penn- 
sylvania; Henrietta AV Johnson, of New 
Jersey; Mrs. Mary C. Tolman, of Rhode 
Island; and H. B. Blatkwell, of Boston. 


REV. MR. BASHFORD’S ADDRESS. 
Rev. J. W. Bashford, of Auburndale, 
Mass., announced as his subject, ‘* Women 
and the Bible.” In the three _ epochs 
(Continued on Page 330.) 









CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Frances D. GAGE completed her 
75th birthday on Friday, the 12th inst. 

Mrs. JULIA WARD Howe AND Mrs. H. 
L. T. C. WoLcorr are at the Woman’s 
Congress, Chicago. 

Miss DupU FLETCHER, the author of 
‘*Mirage” and “Kismet,” has written a new 
novel which will be published by the Mac- 
millans. 

Mrs. IMOGEN C. FALEs, of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., has recently written for the Sociologist 
several articles entitled “‘Short Studies in 
Co-operation.” 

Mrs. 8S. M. PERKINS, of Cleveland, has 
been at workin Ohioa year, giving 200 ad- 
dresses and organizing 119 local Temper- 
ance Unions. 

Miss ALICE AND Miss ANNIE LONGFEL- 
LOW will devote their two years at Newn- 
ham College, the former to mathematics 
and the latter to art and the classics. 

Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE has in press, 
Lee & Shepard, her lectures ‘‘What Shall 
We Do With our Daughters?” ‘‘Superflu- 
ous Women,” and other lectures. 

FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE was prevented 
by ill-health from going to Osborne to re- 
ceive the new order of the Red Cross from 
the hands of Queen Victoria. 

Mrs. J. E. Work, President of the St. 
Joseph County Orphans’ Home, has been 
invested with the legal auth ority to bind 
out the pauper children of Indiana, where 
suitable homes are found for them. 

Louisa M. AtcotrT has in press with 
Roberts Brothers ‘‘Jo’s Boys and How 
They Turned Out,” the long-looked-for 
sequel to ‘Little Men.” It may be looked 
for early in 1884. 

Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE appeared in 
an entirely new réle at the Broadway Uni- 
versalist Church, South Boston, last week, 
in her lecture **Views Abroad,” illustrat- 
ed by the stereopticon. 

Miss GRACE E. MEDBERRY, of Stafford 
Springs, Conn., has gone to Lebanon, IIl., 
where she has been chosen professor of 
vocal and instrumental music in McKend- 
ree College, the oldest institution of the 
kind in the West. 

Mrs. A. B. CHURCHILL, of Montgomery, 
Ala., has the original copy of the Constitu- 
tion of the Confederate States, the first 
communication ever addressed to the Con- 
gress by President Davis, and the first bond 
for $50 issued by the Confederacy. 

Mrs. Mary G. C. LEAvitTrT celebrated 
her last birthday by riding fifty miles by 
stage through California heat and dust, 
with the mercury standing at 103¢ in the 
shade, and then addressed a large meeting 
in the evening. 

CLARA Drxon DAVIDSON, of Iowa, asks 
‘t‘why in the name of reason and common 
sense and womanly independence” do 
women “toady” to political parties that 
despise and reject their claim for equal 
rights? 

Miss Susan E. Gay, of England, de- 
livered a very interesting lecture to a 
crowded audience on Sunday afternoon at 
Wells Memorial Hall, on ‘*The Relation of 
Man and Woman in Connection with the 
Higher Development of the Race.” The 
hindrance of woman hinders the race. 

Miss NINA MORAIS stopped in Boston 
on her return from the White Mountains. 
She is the young lady, daughter of a Jew- 
ish Rabbi, who so satisfactorily replied to 
Miss Hardaker in the North American. She 
has a very pleasing address and is decid- 
edly clever. 

Mrs. D. G. Kina, of Lincoln, Nebras- 
ka, was one of the delegates in attendance 
on the meeting of the American Woman 
Suffrage Association in Brooklyn last 
week. She extended her visit to Boston, 
where she was introduced to the office of 
the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, a welcome guest. 

Mrs. WILLIAM APPLETON, of Boston, 
has sent to the superintendents of public 

schools in our State a little volume enti- 
tled, **Voices for the Speechless,” express- 
ing with it the hope that they will put 
copies of the little book into their school 
libraries, and so inculcate the duty of kind- 
ness to animals among the children who 
may read them. 

Mrs. A. J. Duntway, of Portland, 
Oregon, deserves honorable recognition 
for her arduous and unselfish labors in be- 
half cf Woman Suffrage in Washington 
Territory, which are likely to be crowned 
with success. The establishment of equal 
rights for women on the Pacific Slope will 
be remembered in history, when the ignoble 
squabbles of personal and party politics 
are forgotten. 
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ANNUAL MEETING 
AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


(Continued from Page 329.) 
of the creation, the incarnation, and the 
pouring forth of the spirit, woman appears 
on equal terms with man. ‘In the image 
of God created He them.” “Let them 
have dominion over the whole earth.” The 
oft-quoted sentence, ‘Her desire shall be 
unto her husband, and he shall rule over 
her,”’stated an historical fact, not a com- 
mand. After the fall, when woman at- 
tempted to contend with man on the phys- 
ical plane, she was inevitably worsted by 
reason of her physical weakness; but if 
Christ is to restore us from a sinful state, 
woman must be lifted to her original po- 
sition. At the incarnation Christ was born 
of a virgin without an earthly father. 
Paul, the Apostle, showed himself a whole 
wy ahead of many of the New 

‘ork and Brooklyn ministers by his ap- 
proval of Pheebe, Priscilla and Philip’s 
daughters. The passages commanding 
obedience to husbands and enforcing si- 
lence in churches were restrictions in 
special cases, not a magna charta of per- 
sonal rights, else must we quote Paul as 
also favoring slavery and the divine right 
of kings, for in continuous passages ser- 

yants are exhorted to obey their masters, 
and all citizens to submit themselves to the 
powers that be as ordained of God. In 
conclusion Mr. Bashford made an earnest 
plea for equal wages for equal work. You 
cannot rate woman, he said, at half price 
in other work and at her full value in the 
family. Equality before the law would go 
far toward remedying the evils of intem- 
perance, divorce, lust, and decrease of the 
native population. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone announced that the 
books of the Association would be circulat- 
ed for signatures of membership, appeal- 
ing to men for help because they only who 
have the ballot can confer it, and to women 
because they ‘**who would be free them- 
selves must strike the blow.” 

THE WORK IN ENGLAND. 

Rey. S. Albert Steinthal, of England, 
then gave a brief account of the amend- 
ment bestowing municipal suffrage upon 
women which, drafted thirteen years ago 
on the back of an envelope by himself, and 
introduced into Parliament by Jacob 
Bright, became part of the statute law of 
England without a division in the Com- 
mons and with only five minutes’ debate 
in the Lords. 

Rev. Frederick A. Hinckley, of Provi- 
denve, announced the recent opinion of the 
Attorney General that in the State of New 
York, women in cities are entitled to a 
vote at school meetings as well asin the 
towns. 

Here a voice from the audience interrupt- 
ed with a query as to the use of the right 
so long as the City charters of New York 
and Brooklyn place the appointment of the 
School Boards in the hands of the Mayor, 
without submitting it to an election. 


Oliver Johnson, of New York, earnestly 
hoped that the suffrage movement might 
triumph in his day, as the anti-slavery 
contest had already done. He gathered 
hope from the progress he could see since 
the world’s temperance convention in Trip- 
ler Hall some thirty years ago, when An- 
toinette Brown rose in her place as dele- 
prt: and the gold-headed canes of the D. 

-8 raised such a din at the sound of wom- 
an’s voice that the police cleared the floor. 
At the conclusion of Mr. Johnson’s re- 
marks the meeting adjourned till evening. 


TUESDAY EVENING SESSION. 
A letter from Hon. George William Cur- 
tis (printed in full in our last week’s issue) 


was read. 

Henry B. Blackwell, of Massachusetts, 
did not agree with Mr. Curtis that the ap- 
peal of woman suffragists should be made 
first to women to induce them to demand 
the right to vote. There was a great deal 
of apathy on the part of both men and 
women, and it was generally regarded 
as a chimerical project that women should 
take any partin government. But it was 
not to be expected that any disfranchised 
class would make the first move for its 
own emancipation. The history of pre- 
vious extensions of suffrage did not make 
such an initiatory movement probable. 
No such demand had ever been made by a 
class excluded, except by its intelligent 
minority. But there was nothing chimer- 
ical in the theory of equal political rights 
for women. It was in accordance with 
reason, nature and history. Political prog- 
ress had extended the suffrage from the 
few to the many. It had emancipated 
class after class hitherto disfranchised. 
Our present system of manhood suffrage 
was the growth of the past century. A 
revolution in our political system had taken 

lace more than once in the history of the 
Outen. The fight against a property quali- 
fication has levelled a barrier in the way 
of universal suffrage almost as apparently 
impassable as that ofsex. ‘The old Demo- 
cratic party under the leadership of Thom- 
as Jefferson had broken down the regula- 
tion under which a man voted because he 
owned a jackass worth forty pounds and 
was denied the ballot when the jackass 
died (applause), and backed by the popu- 
lar sense of justice the Democratic party 
had ruled the country for almost half a cen- 
tury, because it stood on the side of the 
poor man and against the Federalist prin- 
ciple that only educated, refined and 
wealthy citizens had a right to take part 
in the government of their country. ‘Then 
the great Republican party had arisen and, 
after the cataclysm of civil war, had freed 
the slaves and given the ballot to eight 
hundred thousand ignorant black men. 
The United States had passed from the con- 
dition of acountry governed by an aristoc- 
racy of wealth and of color, to one gov- 
erned by an aristocracy of sex. The gov- 
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of the liquor sellers. ‘“‘Everybody knew 
it. Everybody confessed it.” This was 
because the liquor sellers were represented 
in the government. Every class represent- 
ed would make itself felt in the long run. 
The woman suffragists did not ask the bal- 
lot for liquor sellers or gamblers (they 
have it already), but for women. ‘There 
were some characteristics in which men 
were superior to women. But women 
were more peaceable, more gentle, more 
orderly, less belligerent, than men. If 
women had an equa! voice in public affairs, 
wars would cease. Women were more 
temperate. (Applause.) Woman suffrage 
meant the success of the temperance cause. 
It meant the breaking down of other sorts 
of infamy besides liquor selling. If wom- 
en had the right to vote, cities like St. 
Louis and Chicago would not be discuss- 
ing the project of licensing houses of pros- 
titution. Women are more law-abiding 
than men. This is a matter of record. 
Our courts show a much smaller propor- 
tion of female convicts in jails, prisons and 
penitentiaries. ‘The granting of the suf- 
frage to women means the control of poli- 
tical affairs by law-abiding citizens. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe said that she felt 
some diffidence in addressing such a meet- 
ing. Owing to other demands upon her 
attention, she was unable to devote all her 
time, as many of those present had done, 
to the cause of woman suffrage. But she 
had some acquaintance with social condi- 
tions both in this country and in Europe, 
and had spent a great deal of pow the 
study of various systems of philoSophy. 
She believed in the cause, for its success 
was demanded by justice and right. (Ap- 
plause.) In Boston they had a way of 
holding public meetings at which both ad- 
vyoeates and opponents of the emanvipa- 
tion of women were allowed to express 
their views. ‘The ‘‘illogical reasoning and 
absurdly inaccurate statements” of the op- 
ponents of woman suffrage only worked 
good for the cause. If poor women first 
exercised the suffrage, their more fortunate 
fellow-women would soon come in to as- 
sist them as co-laborers in the purification 
of politics. Mrs. Howe had no belief in 
the theory that women would leave their 
natural sphere in life if the ballot were 
granted. Shirt buttons would not be off. 
Socks would not be left undarned, famil- 
ies would not be neglected, if wives and 
daughters were made the equals of hus- 
bands and fathers. 

A LETTER FROM MISS ALCOTT. 


A letter was read from Louisa M. Al- 
cott expressing warm sympathy with the 
principles of the Convention. 


CoNcOoRD, MAss., Oct. 7, 1883. 
Dear Mrs. Stone:—I very much regret 
that I cannot come to the meeting in Brook- 
lyn. Itis well for us all to go where our 
faith may be strengthened, our weariness 
refreshed, onr doubts and fears blown 





away by the eloquent breath of those who 
seem always strong and hopeful, always 
standing on the mountain top to catch the 
first ray of the coming sunrise onthe brave 
faces we know and love so well. 
‘To us who sit at home, tied by duty or 
ill health, the cheery echo of your words 
tells us how the battle is going, and we 
can rejoice at every victory while waiting 
to lend a hand, better late than never. 
Thanks for the honor you do me in ask- 
ing me to sit on your platform among the 
representative women of America. Ihave 
not yet earned the right to so high a place, 
but hope to yet, for time and experience 
only strengthen my faith in the justice of 
suffrage and my belief that it is to be ours 
very soon. 
Yours most heartily for this and for all 
good works, Louisa MAy ALcorT. 
Mrs. Lucy Stone pleaded for the right 
of woman to take part in the framing of 
the laws by which she was governed. Mrs. 
Stone stated that women had to learn first 
the lesson of their own power and what 
they might do if they properly exerted 
themselves. 

OTHER SPEAKERS. 
Mrs. Pheebe A. Hanaford was the next 
speaker. She paid an eloquent compli- 
ment to the late Lucretia Mott, gf Phila- 
delphia. 
The Rev. Dr. Edward Beecher said that 
the family was the Divine idea of human 
society. He did not believe that Mrs. 
Stowe was the only woman who had ex- 
erted or could exert political influence in 
the United States. He was satisfied that 
the element among women themselves 
which was opposed to woman suffrage 
grounded its feeling not on the spirit of 
Christ but on aristocratic sentiment. He 
had long been an advocate of the cause 
which the Convention favored, and he was 
willing to stand as the representative of 
the Brooklyn clergymen who were not 
present, if they would accept him as such. 
The tendency of Christianity was to elevate 
the condition of women. 
Announcements for the next session 
were read. George W. Clarke, an old-time 
Liberty Party singer forty years ago, gave 
a stirring song, and the session adjourned. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The Convention was called to order by 
the President, Mrs. Chace. An audience 
of several hundred persons was present. 
The reading of reports was the first busi- 
ness inorder. Mrs. Lucy Stone, chairman 
of Ex. Com., made the Annual Report. 
This and those of Oregon, Maine, Wiscon- 
sin, Vermont, Ohio, Connecticut, Iowa, 
Minnesota and Michigan have already been 
given in our columns. Mrs. Lucy Stone 
also made a verbal report for Massachu- 





ernment of all cities is to-day in the hands 


setts, and Mr. Fred. A. Hinckley did the 


same for Rhode Island. Interesting letters 
were read from John Bascom, President 
of the University of Wisconsin, and Lydia 
Becker, of Manchester, editor of the Zng- 
lish Woman's Suffrage Journal. 

Miss Eastman expressed her approval 
of the editorial of the Brooklyn Daily Ka- 
gle of Oct. 7. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION, 

The afternoon session was well attended, 
mostly by ladies. The meeting was opened 
with an address by Rev. Frederick A. 
Hinckley, of R. I., who delivered a forci- 
ble address on *‘Woman Suffrage in the 
Light of Evolution.” 


The nation needed woman as a voter. 
The government is managed by one-half 
the governed—the men. ‘The government 
is Democratic in theory, but not in fact. 
Mr. Hinckley referred to the time when 
woman was considered as mere property, 
to be bought and sold by her husband; 
but after forty years’ work a new era had 
dawned, and the fetters that have held 
women down are beginning to be loosened. 
Woman now wanted a career of her own; 
she was not willing to be an appendage to 
aman. [Applause.] Injustice of men and 
indifference of women, the two great stum- 
bling blocks, were slowly yielding to the 
inevitable. The intermingling of the sexes, 
said the speaker, had made the parlor re- 
fined, the lecture-room respectable and 
the streets virtuous. Mr. Hinckley denied 
that Eve was made from Adam’s rib to 
keep woman in her place. 

Hon. Dudley Foulke, of Indiana, next 
spoke. 

Fifteen years ago, when a student in Co- 
lumbia College, he had waxed eloquent 
in opposing woman suffrage. ‘To-day he 
gave his reasons for now believing in ac- 
cording to woman the right to vote. He 
said the squaw carried three hundred 
pounds on her back, while the Indian 
walked by her side with no burden. ‘This 
was Indian civilization—or rather want of 
civilization. In Russia the peasant wife 
was the slave of her husband. In Ancient 
Greece education was forbidden woman, 
and in Rome her condition was not much 
better. The old Common Law of England 
gave the husband all his wife’s property 
and the right to beat her, provided the rod 
was not thicker than the judge's thumb. 
Step by step barriers were broken down, 
and as civilization advanced woman was 
given a higher place, and it was reasonable 
to maintain that the highest state of civil- 
ization would be when woman was on an 
equality with man. One argument urged 
against universal suffrage, said the speak- 
er, was that women would neglect their 
children. Absurd! We might as well 
enact a law, ‘*Mothers, love your children.” 
Mothers would love their children, and in 
so doing would not neglect them. ‘There 
wis more ozone in the atmosphere where 
women were. Political life would be pu- 
rified with women as voters. ‘Three things 
were demanded by suffragists: Equality in 
marriage, the ballot, and employments 
open alike to men and women. It was an 
act of simple justice to make all humanity 
equal before the law. Women had been 
tried, and they were competent to manage 
affairs of State. and this fact was to the 
speaker a better ergument in favor of 
woman's ability to become a citizen than 
the result of Dr. Hammond's analysis of 
women’s brains. It was said women did 
not wish the ballot, but the matter had 
never been tested. It was argued that the 
slaves were better off as they were, and did 
not want to vote. But they did want to 
vote, and sodo women. It was a sacred 
obligation enjoined upon them. Women 
had aright to be heard on all questions 
that affected their husbands and their chil- 
dren. [Applause.] 

Miss Emily J. Leonard, of Meriden, Ct., 
made the official report from Connecticut. 

Mrs. Snow sent a written report from 
California ; 

CALIFORNIA REPORT. 

Formerly it was my privilege to report 
for California as one of your auxiliaries. 
For many years no State in the Union 
wrought more efficiently. As early as 1869 
a little band of earnest women formed a 
society in San Francisco which so rapidly 
increased in number and strength, that be- 
fore the close of the year, through their 
influence a State Association was organ- 
ized. Nine counties were represented, and 
thereafter conventions annually met in the 
largest halls of the city, crowded with ea- 
ger listeners. Eloquent speeches were 
made, and letters were read from distin- 
guished advocates of the cause in this 
country and Europe. At each session of 
the California Legislature we were also 
granted a hearing. Lengthy petitions were 
sent thither, as also to Congress, and were 
there presented by our own senator,—Hon. 
A. A. Sargent,—now American Minister to 
Berlin. 

Not only earnest and gifted women, but 
men of note enlisted in our cause, and 
joined our association. Rev. Chas. G. 
Ames, now actively engaged in the Chris- 
tian ministry at Philadelphia, will be re- 
membered among the pioneers, also Hon. 
John A. Collins, the companion and co-ad- 
jutor of our beloved Garrison at the World’s 
Anti-Slavery Convention in 1840, when he 
declined a seat as delegate in that body 
because Lucretia Mott was denied the same 
privilege. For years Mr. Collins was a 
most efficient officer of our association, and 
is still as earnest as ever in the private ad- 
vocacy of woman's enfranchisement, 
though prevented from continued public 
activity, by devotion to an invalid wife, 
whose condition was partly induced by 
overwork in the suffrage cause. His inter- 
est in other phases of reform demands all 
the strength his own feeble health will 
permit. any other earnest and energetic 
workers of both sexes might be named. 
By removals, by death, the change of res- 
idence of some, and the illness of others, 
the ranks have been depleted. Our numbers 





and the early energy and zeal seem to have 


abated. But there is much latent senti- 
ment there only waiting to be aroused. 
Knowing the efficient working element 
still remaining among the leaders, I confi- 
dently cherish the hope of a speedy revival 
of interest. Mrs. Knox Goodrich, who, 
from the first, has entered her protest 
against taxation without representation, 
contributes largely of her wealth and in- 
fluence to the cause. Mrs. Clara M. Foltz, 
the gifted lawyer, and Mrs. E. L. Watson, 
the eloquent lecturer, everywhere the 
out-spoken advocates of woman's eleva- 
tion and enfranchisement, are yet in San 
Francisco. Hon. J. J. Owen, editor of 
the San José Mercury, is an efficient officer 
and leader in our ranks, as well as many 
other workers, equally earnest and persis- 
tent, though less noted. ‘Therefore I can 
reiterate the assurance given in my last 
report, that California will not cease from 
her labors till the victory is ours. 
Marky F. Snow. 


Mrs. D. G. King, of Lincoln, Neb., made 

a verbal report for Nebraska: 
NEBRASKA REPORT. 

Mrs. D. G. King, of Lincoln, Neb., re- 
ported for and spoke briefly of the cause 
in her State. The women, she said, were 
determined to keep on until they secured 
the real fulfilment of the motto of Nebras- 
ka, *“*Equality before the Law.” There 
was much opposition to woman suffrage, 
and the sentiment of many was well ex- 
pressed by a colored servant who replied 
to Mrs. King, when asked if he would vote 
for her: ‘I shall be obliged to vote ag*in’ 
yer to keep yer in yer place.” Nebraska 
women, though defeated in their recent ef- 
fort to carry a Woman Suffrage Amend- 
ment to their State Constitution, are not 
discouraged. At their first convention 
after the election, they revised the Consti- 
tution of their State Society, and de- 
vised plans and means to carry on the suf- 
frage work. ‘They also decided to keep up 
the county organizations and to distribute 
all the suffrage literature they could. 
They also urged that every woman who 
could, should vote on school questions and 
do all that she could to get women on 
school boards. Nebraska women appre- 
ciate the help given them in their struggle 
for “equal rights” by this society, both in 
the efficient work done by their speakers 
and by money contributed to carry on the 
campaign. ‘rhe names of Lucy Stone and 
H. B. Blackwell, and Margaret W. Camp- 
bell and Mrs. ‘Tracy Cutler will ever be re- 
membered by those who received encour- 
agement from their unselfish labors. 


Sarah L. Pierce, of Bristol, Pa., made 
the 
PENNSYLVANIA REPORT. 


I have not much to report of the work 
done in Pennsylvania during the past year 
by the Woman Suffrage Society. 

The committee has held its meetings 
regularly each month. ‘There have been 
many tracts distributed, and the committee 
has endeavored to freely circulate the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL. 

The Friendly element in Pennsylvania is 
large. The yearly meeting held at Race 
St. is the largest of the kind in the world, 
and there the men and women stand upon 
an equal basis. 

The class of students in the Medical Col- 
lege is increasing. 

‘The Woman’s Hospital holds its position 
with others in the city. . 

Loren Blodget, who is compiler of the 
census, says, that in the last ten years the 
employment of women has increased ten 
per cent., and their wages have increased 
twenty-five per cent. 

‘The Pennsylvania University applied to 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works for a sub- 
scription of $10,000, which they refused 
till young women should be admitted to 
equal privileges with the men. 

‘The Superintendent of Public Schools of 
Philadelphia has lately appointed two 
woman assistant superintendents. 

The increasing interest in the temper- 
ance cause is loudly calling for the ballot 
for women. ‘The Woman’sC. T. U., which 
is so stirring the nation on temperance, has 
learned that to be heard as she desires 
woman must hold the ballot. The Con- 
vention of Brewers, held some time ago in 
Chicago, passed a resolution to do every- 
thing in their power to prevent woman 
from getting the ballot, for if so she would 
have prohibition, and that would ruin them 
financially. SARAH L, PIERCE. 

Bristol, Pa. 


A letter was received from ‘Toledo, O. 


TOLEDO REPORT. 
TOLEDO, O., Oct. 6, 1883. 

The Toledo W. 8S. A. send cordial ac- 
knowledgment and earnest wishes for the 
attainment of the great end for which we 
are mutually laboring, the elevation and 
enfranchisement of women. While we are 
not able to avail ourselves of your invita- 
tion to be present, we hope for your meet- 
ing a rich harvest of success. 

SARAH 8. BISSELL, Prest. T. W. S. A. 

SARAH R. L. WILLIAMS, Cor. Sec’y. 

Addresses followed by Julia Ward Howe, 
Mary F. Eastman, Lucy Stone and others. 

A letter was received from Rev. Anna 
Oliver: 

LETTER FROM REV. ANNA OLIVER. 
CATSKILL MTs., OcT. 8, 1883, 

Dear Mrs. Stone :—I am announced as 
one of the speakers. It seems strange that 
such a Convention should be held in my 
beloved Brooklyn and Ibe absent; but I 
cannot come; [am sick; almost too sick to 
write a letter. 

Go on, and may God bless you! The bal- 
lot for woman, freeing her from the stigma 
of a subject condition, carries the whole 
question of her free participation in relig- 
ious and every useful work. And the ele- 
vation of woman means the elevation of 
the entire race. ANNA OLIVER. 


A report was received from Indiana: 


INDIANA REPORT. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. OCT. 6, 1883. 
The active work in Indiana reported at 





your last meeting was continued until the 
assembling of the State Legislature the 








first of this year. ‘The failure on the part 
of that body to pass the then pending 
amendment was a disappointment, but can. 
not be regarded in any respect as a defeat 
The loss of the amendment was due, hot 
so much to antagonism or even indiflerenee 
to the question as to party differences ang 
interests, to the presentation of a suffrage 
and a prohibition amendment at the same 
time and the consequent complication of 
the two reforms, and to other unfortunate 
circumstances and influences. 

Unquestionably, the discussion of the 
amendment by two Legislatures and by the 
people while pending, for two years, wag 
invaluable in developing a public senti. 
ment favorable to the principle. 

No general systematic effort has beep 
made this year toward organizing socie. 
ties and holding public meetings, as it hag 
been thought best to allow the seed scat. 
tered broad-cast while the amendment wag 
pending, time to germinate and grow. A 
number of meetings have been held, how. 
ever. During the month of April, Mrs. L, 
May Wheeler canvassed two counties, hold- 
ing twenty-seven public meetings and ten 
afternoon meetings. Mrs. Mary E. Hag. 
gart has addressed several large gather. 
ings, and Dr. Mary F. Thomas and others 
have done good work as opportunity was 
afforded. Some of our County societies 
are carrying on regular meetings and work; 
others are inactive, but not dead. ‘The In- 
dianapolis Equal Suffrage Society, which 
has nearly two hundred names on its mem. 
bership list, is arranging for permanent 
headquarters and regular public meetings, 
This society gave a literary suffrage enter- 
tainment while the Legislature was in ses- 
sion, which was largely attended and well 
received. The annual meeting of the State 
Association was held at Logansport, May 
22. 23, 1883. The question had not been 
agitated in that community, and our meet- 
ing, which was harmonious and profitable 
in its deliberations, did much toward re- 
moving prejudice and creating favorable 
sentiment. Itis expected that the workers 
in this State will rally their energies, and 
in due time determine upon suitable meas- 
ures to begin and carry on work with ref- 
erence to decisive action during the next 
session of the Legislature in 1885. 

Hon. Wm. Dudley Foulke will be with 
you asa delegate to your meeting. We 
send kindly greetings, and hope that your 
deliberations may result in enkindling 
greater zeal and effort, and in promoting 
the progress of the most important reform 
of the age. FLORENCE M. ADKINSON, 

Cor. Sec’y. Ind. W. S. A. 


A letter was read from Dr. Mary F. 
Thomas, President of the Indiana Woman 
Suffrage Association: 


LETTER FROM DR. MARY F. THOMAS, PRES- 
IDENT INDIANA WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION, 


RICHMOND, INb., Oct. 6, 1883. 

It is somewhere said that ‘truth is its 
own vindieator.” Nowhere is this truth 
more applicable than in the woman suf- 
frage movement. The arguments for hu- 
man rights only need to be presented to 
the public mind fairly and clearly to be 
acknowledged as truth. Some of us feel 
very sorely the oppression that comes to 
us as women. Yet we feel also that the 
advance in publie sentiment in the right 
direction is as fast as we could expect, 
when we realize how deeply rooted is the 
prejudice against innovation upon the false 
customs of society that have grown hoary 
with age. We have implicit faith that the 
deliberations of your meeting will result 
in great good to this cause, which advo- 
cates the immutable principles of justice 
and humanity. Prevented by circumstan- 
ces beyond my control from being one in 
your midst, I can only send this cheerful 
greeting. I hope that not one will falter 
by the way, no matter what obstacles are 
interposed to the spread of this gospel of 
humanity. We know it is written in the 
great book of time that truth shall triumph, 
that the oppressed shall go free. Let each 
of us see that every effort is put forth in 
faith, that our work will be blessed by the 
God of truth and right. ‘The unrighteous 
laws will be repealed which are little bet- 
ter than a mockery of freedom. Our coun- 
try will indeed become a true republic. 

Hopefully, Mary F. THOMAs. 


A report was received from Missouri; 
MISSOURI REPORT. 


We should be glad to send tidings of 
triumph to the Annual Meeting of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association. 
We should be only too happy to report 
that at last the weary struggle had ended 
in victory. But as yet we can only say 
that the movement is still onward. No 
stronger evidence of the present abase- 
ment of woman could be given than is 
shown in the strong resistance to every 
measure looking to an increase of her pow- 
er. Still, the wall of prejudice does give 
way little by little, and those who watch 
ean discern the signs of progress. ‘The 
Missouri W. S. A. sent to the Legislature 
last winter three petitions asking respec- 
tively for Unconditional, Municipal, and 
School Suffrage. Bills were prepared in 
accordance with these petitions by a lead- 
ing lawyer of St. Louis, and two members 
of the Association, Mrs. C. A. Cleveland 
and Mrs. R. N. Hazard, were sent to Jef- 
ferson City to aid as best they could in se- 
curing favorable action by the Legisla- 
ture. These ladies found many friends, es- 
pecially among the temperance or prohibi- 
tion members. The bill for Unconditional 
Suffrage was introduced in the Senate by 
the Hon. Thos. Allen, accompanied by a 
hearty, earnest speech in favor of the object 
of the Bill. In the House, owing to the 
efforts of the Hon. Mr. Cook of Nodaway 
Co., the School bill reached a vote, but was 
defeated—fifty-one members voting for, 
and fifty-three against it. It was noted 
that the prohibition members voted (I be- 
lieve) unanimously for the bill. And this 
leads me to say that in the temperance 
movement we find the brightest promise for 
the success of woman’s enfranchisement. 
Here a practical issue is brought so definite- 
ly in view, that it is impossible to put it 
away or set it aside. There are now sev- 
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enty-three local branches of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union in the State. 
The members of these Unions are either 
open advocates of Woman Suffrage or quiet 
believers, and in either case the prospect 
for our cause is hopeful. 

During the past winter, monthly meet- 
ings were held in St. Louis. These meet- 
ings were well attended. Papers were pre- 
pared upon various aspects of the Suffrage 
question, the reading of these papers be- 
ing followed by thoughtful discussions, in 
which maay participated. Among the 
ladies who contributed papers were Mes- 
dames Yeatman, Henderson, Grubb, Son- 
eschein, Dickerson, Hazard, and the Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Fuller. Prof. Harris delivered a 
lecture before the Association, full of deep 
thought and interest, and the Revs. W. 
W. Boyd and John Snyder also gave stir- 
ring addresses in our behalf. 
Respectfully, 

REBECCA N. Hazarp. Ch, Ex. Com. 

Another report of work in Missouri was 
read : 

ANOTHER MISSOURI REPORT. 

The Missouri State Woman Suffrage 
Assoviation will do what it can this year 
for municipal suffrage. But as the sessions 
of the Legislature are biennial, nothing 
can be looked for in the way of possible 
legislation till I8s8i—5. The Association 
in Missouri will not, however, intermit its 
labors, but by public meetings, the distri- 
bution of suffrage literature, and in any 
way that may present, seeks to foster a 
public sentiment that will demand equal 
suffrage for women citizens. 

We look with hope to the movement for 
Prohibition, because, among other things, 
the party that supports it has, in its Dec- 
laration of Principles, always, in these 
Northern States at least, included a claim 
for suffrage for women to the extent of the 
principal object for which the party exists. 

Let us always stand ready to take what 
we can get, and for the time being, make 
the most ofthat. Woman suffrage is com- 
ing in time, with all the other good things 
the world is laboring and hoping for. 

Yours for the good cause, 
CHARLOTTE A, CLEVELAND. 
A letter from Western Iowa was read: 
ANOTHER IOWA REPORT. 
Fort DopGe, Lowa, Ocr. 5, 1883. 

As regards Fort Dodge and vicinity, I 

sannot speak as encouragingly as | would 


like. As yet, the Suffrage cause is little 
understood. Most of our work has been 


done by individual effort. I feel some- 
times almost isolated; yet I watch with 
intense interest the grand work being done 
by our sisters in different parts of the State, 
and rejoice in their success. For we have 
those who will not slacken their effort till 
the ballot is given to woman. Active op- 
position has changed to passive indiffer- 
ence. At present the all-absorbing ques- 
tion in Iowa is the ‘Liquor Question.” 
The decision of the Supreme Court, while 
it theoretically leaves the right of the peo- 
ple to self-government undisturbed, has 
practically taken from them all power. 
The events of the past yearin our State 
go to show that men do not always ex- 
ercise absolute wisdom in matters of gov- 
ernment, and should be reinforced by the 
common-sense and tact of their mothers, 
wives and sisters. 
Mrs. A. J. HAVILAND. 

A report was made from Kansas: 

KANSAS REPORT. 
LAWRENCE, KAN., Oct. 4, 1883. 

I feel chagrined that from our good 
State, Kansas, there is little to report 
of late in the way of organized work 
for woman suffrage. A woman suffrage 
society has recentl’ been formed at Flor- 
ence. But Ido not know anything of its 
work. 

There are many warm friends of equal 
suffrage in Kansas, and on the whole there 
is a favorable public sentiment. But alas, 
so many of us are overwhelmed with do- 
mestic labors that as yet we have not 
banded together for special work, as we 
hope to do ere long. 

ANNIE L. D1GGs. 

LETTER FROM HON. E. M. CORRELL. 

HEBRON, NEB., OCT. 3, 1883. 

Isend you greeting across half a conti- 

nent, and bid you **God speed” in your 


grand efforts to elevate our country and 
humanity to a higher plane of justice and 


right. The more reflection I give to this 
subject, the more I am impressed that the 
course of State work recommended and 
pursued by the American Association is 
the best. It is true that in no State has 
the final victory yet been won, but on 
every battle-field there have been success- 
es. Herein Nebraska, where such noble 
and self-sacrificing work was done by 
Lucy Stone, Dr. Blackwell, Margaret W. 
Campbell, and other *‘great hearts” from 
the East, seed was sown which will, we 
believe, in the near future bring forth the 
fruits of victory. 
ERASMUS M. CORRELL. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING SESSION. 

Resolutions from the Business Committee 

were read and adopted. 
RESOLUTIONS. 

The American Woman Suffrage Association de- 
mands suffrage for women on the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence, viz., “Governments 
derive their just powers from the consent of the 
governed,”—women are governed. ‘Taxation 
without representation is tyranny,””—women are 
taxed. ‘All political power inheres in the peo- 
ple,’’—women are people. Therefore, 

Resolved, That a government of the people, by 
the people, for the people, must be a government 
composed of both men and women; that the 
coéperation of the sexes is essential alike to a 
happy home, a refined society, a Christian church, 
and a Republican State. 

Resolved, That the votes of women are im- 
oa to promote the interests of Tem- 
perance, Purity, and Peace; to give women great- 
er self-reliance, self-respect, and personal inde- 
pendence; and especially to secure to women “a 
fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work.”’ 

Resolved, That we urge the formation of Suf- 
frage Societies in every State and Territory ; that 
the State Legislatures should be petitioned to give 
women full Municipal and Presidential Suffrage 
by Statute, and to submit to the voters a Woman 
Suffrage Constitutional Amendment. 

« Resolved, That Congress should be petitioned 





to give women Suffrage in the Territories, and to 
submit a Woman Suffrage Constitutional Amend- 
ment to the State Legislatures. 

Resolved, That the growth of our cause durin 
the past year is evidenced by the Woman Suk 
frage Constitutional Amendments now pending in 
Oregon and Iowa, by the exercise of School Suf- 
frage by women in twelve States, by the extension 
of Municipal Suffrage to the women of Scotland, 
by the passage of the English Married Women’s 
Property Bill, by the large vote in the British Par- 
liament in favor of Parlamentary Woman Suf- 
frage, by Sir John McDonald's bill in the Cana- 
dian Parliament making sutfrage equal for men 
and women, by the formation of a French Na- 
tional Woman Suffrage Society, and by the 
movement to give suffrage to women in Italy. 

Resolved, That the vehement demand of the 
men of Dakota Territory for its admission as a 
State will carry with it into history the disgrace 
which is merited by their contemptuous treat- 
ment of the petitions of Dakota women for equal 
political — in the new State; and we recom 
mend the liberty-loving citizens of Dakota to pro- 
test to Congress against her admission as a State 
until she shall guarantee political rights irrespec- 
tive of sex. 

Resolved, That in the death of our Treasurer, 
Charles H. Codman of Massachusetts, the cause 
of Woman Suffrage has lost one of its most de- 
voted friends. Clear-headed, warm-hearted, in- 
tensely practical, he was always wise in counsel, 
strong in sympathy, ready in action. To those 
who knew him his friendship was a constant 
blessing, and the memory of his life of unselfish 
service will always be an inspiration. 

Officers were elected for the coming 
year: 

OFFICERS. 

President—Mrs. Mary B. Cuay, of Kentucky. 

Vice-Presidents, at Large—Mary A. Livermore, 
Col. T. Wentworth Higginson, Hon. Geo. F. 
Hoar, Mass.; Mrs. Mary E. Haggart, Ind.; Mrs. 
TI. G. King, Mrs. Clara B. Colby, Neb.; Hon. 
George William Curtis, Anna C. Field, N. Y.; 
Mrs. J. P. Fuller, Mo.; Hannah M. Tracy Cutler, 
Ct.; Matilda Hindman, Pa. 

Chairman Executive Committee—Lucy Stone. 

Foreign Corresponding Secretary —Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe. 

Corresponding Secretary—Henry B. Blackwell. 

Recording Secretary—Margaret W. Campbell. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Abbie T. Codman. 

Vice-Presidents, Ex-Officio—Maine, Mrs. E. N. 
Bacon; New Hampsbire, Mrs. Armenia S.White ; 
Vermont, Mrs. Charles Read; Massachusetts, 
Wm. I. Bowditch; Rhode Island, Elizabeth B. 
Chace; Connecticut, Emily P. Collins; New 
York, Martha H. Claghorn; New Jersey, 
Mrs. Kate A. Browning; Pennsylvania, Mary 
Grew; Delaware, Mary H. Heald; Ohio, Dr. 
N. S. Townshend; Indiana, Mary F. Thomas, 
M. D.; Illinois, Anna B. McMahon; Michigan, 
Lucinda H. Stone; Kentucky, Sylvia Goddard; 
Missouri, Charlotte A. Cleveland; Arkansas, 
Mrs. L. T. Fyler; Texas, Jenny Beauchamp; 
Wisconsin, Emma C. Bascom; lowa, Mrs. Nar- 
cissa T. Bemis; Nebraska, Gertrude M. McDow- 
ell; Kansas, Hon. Charles Robinson; Colorado, 
Gen. Theodore D. Brown; California, Mrs. 
Colonel Carr; Oregon, W.S. Duniway; Min- 
nesota, Dr. Martha G. Ripley; be ta aay Hon. 
Jas. W. Hoyt; Louisiana, Mrs. E. L. Saxon; 
Georgia, Mrs. Whitej Cadwallader; Maryland, 
Mary J. Ireland. 

Executive Committee, Ex-Officio—Maine, Mrs. 
J. N. Quinby; New Hampshire, Dr. J. H. Gal- 
linger; Vermont, Mrs. M. L. T. Hidden; Mass- 
achusetts, Mary F. Eastman; Rhode Island, 
Mrs. 8S. E. H. Doyle; Connecticut, Emily J. 
Leonard; New York, Mrs Ellen T. Brockway; 
New Jersey, Cornelia C. Hussey; Pennsylvania, 
John K. Wildman; Delaware, John Cameron, 
M.D.; Ohio, Mrs. R. A. 8S. Janney; Indiana, 
LouiseV. Boyd; [llinois, Mrs. Helen M. Starrett ; 
Virginia, Orra Langhorne; West Virginia, Mrs. 
Jennie A. Craig; Michigan, Marian C. Bliss; 
Kentucky, Miss Laura Clay; Missouri, Rebecca 
N. Hazard; Arkansas, Rhoda Munger; Texas, 
Mrs. H. Buckner; Wisconsin, Helen R. Olin; 
Iowa, Mary A. Work; Nebraska, Mrs. Jen- 
nie F. Holmes; Kansas, Amanda Way; 
Colorado, Mary F. Shields; California, Sarah 
Knox Goodrich; Minnesota, Laura Howe Car- 
penter; Oregon, Mrs. A. J. Duniway; Wyo- 
ming, Judge J. W. Kingman, 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore was the first 
speaker. Shespoke as usual without notes 
or manuscript. 

Her eyes were first opened to the neces- 
sity of woman suffrage when she learned 
that the property of a married woman be- 
longed to her husband. Recent laws had 
been passed in Massachusetts giving wom- 
an the right to make contracts, provided she 
filed under oath a statement of her property. 
But this statement must be indorsed by two 
men. ‘The men who indorsed her veracity 
were two of the lowest and poorest men 
she could find in the town. ‘The absurdity 
of sucha provision was apparent. Except 
in three States a married woman had no 
right to her children. Married mothers 
were not so well off as unmarried mothers, 
for the latter owned their children, and by 
this law a premium was placed on immor- 
ality. The speaker pointed out how un- 
justly the law in regard to property work- 
ed with the women and if, as it was claim- 
ed, it was in the interest of fatherless chil- 
dren, how much more need was there chat it 
bein the interest of motherless children, 
for 

“A mother is a mother 
All the days of her life; 
And a father is a father 
Until he gets a new wife.” 

Mrs. Livermore said she was going out of 
life happier than she was when she stood 
on the threshold of womanhood. Then 
there was no opportunity for women to ob- 
tain a good education. Now there were 
colleges open to women, and those very 
things which it was thought would come 
after universal suffrage had been granted 
in advance. But, like Oliver Twist, wom- 
en demanded more. In Massachusetts, 
men were fighting a campaign without 
any principle on either side. It was sim- 
ply how to beat Butler on one side and 
how to elect him on the other. It was: 
matter of men—principles were left out of 
the question altogether. If women could 
vote in that State, princip.es would not be 
entirely ignored. 


Mrs. Livermore was listened to with 
close attention and frequently applauded. 


Mrs. Clara Neymann, of New York, read 
an address in which she said that her na- 
tive country, Germany, while it had the 
highest scholarships and best universities, 
yet tolerated and enforced the subjection 
of women. America, which had proclaim- 
ed freedom to men, had done more for the 
elevation of women than any other coun- 
try. 

Rev. Robert Collyerzspoke next, at 10 P. 


M. 





It was quite late when Rev. Robert Coll- 
yer was called upon, and he excused him- 
self from making a long speech on the old 
Methodist principle that no converts were 
made after ten o’clock. After his honey- 
moon, he said, he discovered that his wife 
had a will and a way of her own. When 
she insisted upon having her way he 
would quote to her what Paul said about 
the subjection of women to their husbands, 
and on one occasion she replied, “*O bother 
Paul! what did he know about it?” At 
length his wife would so persist in having 
her way that he would say, ‘‘My dear, we 
will try the matter and see how it works,” 
which she wanted done and he did not. 
The men are now thinking about the wom- 
an question, said Mr. Collyer, and by and 
by, in every State, and county, and town 
the men would say, ‘My dear, we will try 
woman suffrage,” and it will be said that 
the greatest and best and sweetest of move- 
ments in our country was that which gave 
her the right of suffrage. [Applause.] 

Rev. C. H. Eaton, the successor of the 
late Rev. E. H. Chapin, made a_ short 
speech, in which he gave as his reasons for 
being a woman suffragist that in the 
movement he saw the triumph of the prin- 
ciple of democracy, because the women 
suffragists were responsible for the larger 
opportunity open to women, and lastly 
because in the suffrage of women there 
— be an advantage to Government it- 
self. 


A telegram from Ex-Gov. Hoyt of Wy- 
oming was received and read: 
GOOD NEWS FROM WYOMING. 
The following telegram was received from 
Wyoming: 
CHEYENNE, WYOMING TERRITORY, )} 
Oct. 10, 1883 f 


To the President of the American Woman Suffrage 
Association: 


Returning home lI recall your meeting 
and a conditional promise which I cannot 
fulfil. Be assured that Wyoming stands 
as firm as her mountains in support of 
your cause, a permanent, practical demon- 
stration that great good and no evil comes 
of according the political equality of wom- 
an. God speed her full emancipation 
throughout the world! 

JOHN W. Hoyt. 

Mr. Blackwell said that while we had 
been talking many hundred women of 
New York State had been voting to-day in 
school elections. He called on Prof. Ham- 
ilton Willcox to read a despatch just re- 
ceived from Lansingburg, N. Y. Prof. 
Willcox read: 

LANSINGRURG, N. Y., Oct. 10, 1883. 

Over 900 votes were cast here to-day for School 
Committee; of these 332 were cast by women. 

Prof. Willcox added that he had just re- 
turned from his own school district in 
Staten Island. Nineteen women voted and 
turned the seale, electing their ticket. 
Geo. W. Clarke closed the proceedings with 
a suffrage song, and at 11 P. M. the meet- 
ing adjourned. H. B. B. 





Don’t wear dingy or faded things, when the 
ten-cent Diamond Dye will make them good as 
new. ‘They are perfect. 


Comparer the dose and quantity of Hoop’s 
SARSAPARILLA and you have conclusive proof of 
its superior strength and cheapness. Try it. 





THE COST OF 


ADVERTISING 


For any responsible advertiser, making application 
in good faith, we prepare and furnish a written esti- 
mate, showing the cost of any proposed advertising in 
the leading Newspapers of the United States, and 
Dominion of Canada. 

We prepare and exhibit printed proofs of any pro- 
posed advertisements. 

For the preparing of estimates no charge is made 
and the applicant is placed under no obligation to 
transact his advertising business through us unless 
it appears to him that by doing so he will best advance 
his own interests. 

A copy of the advertisement, a list of the papers, 
the space the advertisement is to occupy and the time 
it is to appear, should all be given with the application 
for an estimate of the cost. 

When an advertiser docs not know what he wants 
or what he ought to do, he can designate some sum of 
money within which he wishes to limit his expendi- 
ture; this will enable us to prepare for him such a list 
of papers as will be the best for his purpose, within 
the limits which he prescribes. 

Send 10c. for 100-page pamphlet. 


GEO. P. ROWELL‘ CO. 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 


Printing House Square, 
Opposste Tribune Building, 


10 Spruce St., New York. 


Address 





“KIDNEY: WORT : 
IS A SURE CURE 


for all diseases of the Kidneys and | 
PLS ae 


It has specific action on this most important 
organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and | 
inaction, stimulating the healthy secretion of 
the Bile, and by keeping the bowels in free | 
condition, effecting its regular discharge. 


If you aresuffering from 
Malaria. malaria, have the chilis, 
are bilious, dyspeptic, or constipated, Kidne 
Wort will surely relieve and q cure, 
In the Spring tocleanse the System, every 
one should take a thorough course of it. 
4l- SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. Price $I. 
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-KIDNEY-WORT : 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


RIVERSIDE SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by Ricuarnp Grant WuitTe. With Glossar- 
ial, Historical, and Explanatory Notes. In three 
1 1. c di II. Histories and Poems; 
Ill. Tragedies. Crown, 8vo, gilt top, $2 50 a vol- 
ume; the set, in cloth, $7 50; half calf, $15 00. 


An ate new edition of Shakespeare’s Complete 
Works, combining the most authentic and carefully 
corrected text, with foot notes, embodying in compact 
form the results of thorough study of the Elizabethan 
period and its drama. Mr. White’s great reputation 
as a critic and as a student of the English language 
=e literature g t the e 1 of the 
work. 








THE RIVERSIDE EMERSON. 


An entirely New Edition of the Writings of Ratru 
Watpo Emerson. In eleven handsome volumes. 
12mo. Price, $1 75 a volume. 


1. Nature, Addresses and Lectures, 
2. Eesays. First Series. 

3. Essays. Second Series, 

4. Representative Men. 

5. English Traits. 

6. The Conduct of Life. 

7. Society and Solitude. 

8. Letters and Social Aims, 

9. Poems. 

“The workmanship of this elegantly simple edition 
is what we expect from the taste that presides over the 
Riverside press.”—Zvening Post, New York. 

Vols. 10 and 11, which will comprise Essays and 
Lectures not included in any of Mr. Emerson’s pre- 
vious volumes, will appear in November. 


TWENTY POEMS. 


FROM HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
Illustrated from Paintings by his son, Ernest W- 
Longfellow. 8vo, cloth, tastefully stamped, full gilt, 
$4; morocco, $9; tree calf extra, panel side, with 
polished bevel edge, $9 00. 


The ENGLISH BODLEY FAMILY 


By Horace E. ScuppER. Fully illustrated. With an 
ornamental cover, $1 50. 


The American Bodleys und their English cousins 
visit interesting places in England, and talk of many 
pessene and incidents famous in English history. The 

ook is fully illustrated, and will gratify the hundreds 
of thousands who have read the previous delightful 
Bodley books. 


HOW TO HELP THE POOR. 


By Mrs. James T. FIELDS. 60 cents. 


A small book, embodying the results of many years’ 
experience and observation ia charitable work. It is 
not a sketch of theoretical philanthrophy, but many 
examples are cited to illustrate the practical views 
which it is hoped this book may render more effective. 


LONGFELLOW’S COURTSHIP of 


MILES STANDISH. Dramatized for private theat- 
ricals in schools and families, with full directions for 
scenery and costumes. 15 cents, 





*,* For sale by all Bookeellers. Sent by mail, pre 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 





A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cta, 
It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, New York. 
And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
and Eleventh St., Washington, D. C, 





SINGERS’ WELCOME, 


L. ©. Emerson's new book for Singing Classes and 
Conventions wins golden_ opinions from all who ex- 
amine it. 

“I am very much pleased with it indeed,” froma 
recent letter, indicates the general feeling. 

192 pages. 150 tunes. Good instructive course, in- 
cluding the new and favorite Manual Signs and 
other improvements. 

75 cents will bring you a specimen copy. Liberal 
reduction for quantities. 


NEW, BEAUTIFUL AND EASY CANTATAS: 


(65 cents.) By D. F. Hodges. In- 
REBECCA, cludes the charming old Bible story, 
has fine and easy music, pretty oriental costuming and 
stage arrangements, and cannot fail to be a great at- 


traction. 


RUTH AND BOAZ, Scascws? sisings ve: 


Andrews. Brings be- 
fore us the rural life of olden times, and a glimpse at 
Bethlehem and its harvest fields, and has easy and 


sweet music. 

LAKME, Zywicreo? ten" 

FOREST JUBILEE CHOIR, csucscs‘cr 
the girls and 


young singers. Bird songs, etc. All 
Coys will like it. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


Go. Em. ROT, 


OPTICIAN, 
47 West Street, Boston, 


Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes and the 
fitting of Glasses on — scientific principles. Stra 
bismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately meas- 
ured free of charge. <A full line of superior Spectacles 
and Eyeglasses always on hand at reasonable prices. 


NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


“A veritable hand-book of noble living,” says Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. 
“The best of all books on woman’s duties,” says 
Col. Higginson. 
New cheap edition, paper binding . . . . 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


Given ev- 








- $ 2% 
100 





FOR THE AUTUMN OF 1883, 


Messnrs. LEE aND SHEPARD beg leave to announce 
the following attractive additions to their 


GOLDEN FLORAL SERIES, 


than which nothing more beautiful in conception or 
more perfect in execution has ever been published for 
the price: 

MY FAITH LOOKS UP TO THEE. 

By Ray PaLmer. With designs by L. 8. Comins. 


IT WAS THE CALM AND SILENT NIGHT. 
ALFRED Domett’s Christmas Hymn. With designs 
by W.L. TaYtor. 

THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD. 
Tue XXIII. Psatm tn Sono AND Sonnet. 
By Pror. W. C. Ricnarps. With designs by Miss 
HomPurey and others. 
COME INTO THE GARDEN, MAUD. 
By ALFRED TENNYSON. With designs by E. H. 

GARRETT. 
CURFEW MUST NOT RING TO-NIGHT. 
By Rosa Hartwick Tuorre. With designs by 
MERRILL and GARRETT. 

THAT GLORIOUS SONG OF OLD. 
By Epmunp HamILtTon Sears. With designs by 
ALFRED§FREDERICKS. 
If “A Thing of Beauty is a Joy Forever,” then are 
these matchless volumes a source of perpetual joy. 
Beauty lingers in every line of the poet’s verse and to 
every stroke of the artist’s skill. Surprise and beauty 
hover over the unique and tasteful covers which em- 
balm them, and upon whose golden and gleaming 
sheen are reproduced, with 4 marvellous fidelity to 
nature, the flowers of friendship, faith, and sentiment, 
—gorgeous in color, resplendent in rich , and lack- 
ing in only in the freshness and sweetness of the 
morning to make them real. This delightful combina- 
tion of the yet illustrated poem with the exquis- 
ite and daintily fringed floral card was, last season, 
unanimously declared by the trade, the press, and the 


public to be 
THE MOST CHARMING OF 
GIFTS. 


Appreciating the favor which was so lavishly be- 
stowed by the public, the publishers have redoubled 
their efforts of last season, and have even surpassed 
the results then achieved at so great an outlay of time, 
labor, and expense. With this reflection, and with 
the consciousness that they are the pioneers in the line 
of fringed books, and of which they claim this style 
as their lawful trade-mark and patent, the publishers 
venture to hope that the same cordial reception may 
be accorded to the new 


LIVRES DE LUXE. 


The above additions to the Golden Floral Series are 
uniform in style and price with the issues of last year, 
now offered in new editions, as follows: 
RING OUT WILD BELLS. 

OH, WHY SHOULD THE SPIRIT 





PRICE, 


OF MORTAL BE PROUD? FRINGED, 
NEARER, MY GOD, TO THEE. 
ABIDE WITH ME, FLORAL, 


ROCK OF AGES. 

HOME, SWEET HOME. EACH, $1.75. 
THE BREAKING WAVES DASHED HIGH. 
HE GIVETH HIS BELOVED SLEEP. 


In the always popular and much admired series of 
illustrated hymns and songs designated as 


STANDARD FAVORITES, 


the above fourteen volumes; also 

HANNAH JANE, by Davin Ross Locke (Nasby), 
THE VAGABONDS, by J. T. Trowsripce, 

are offered in the small quarto form, which bas proved 
so popular a size. In cloth, full gilt, each, $1.50. 


ga Sold by all Book-sellersand News-dealers, or sent 
by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. Catalogues 
mailed free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


47 Franklin 8t., Boston. 


D. LOTHROP & CO.'S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


DONAL GRANT. A new novel,by GEO, MACDON- 
ALD. 12mo. 786 pp. ° ° e $150 


“The admirers of this popular story-writer will be 
glad to welcome his latest and best work, which by the 
enterprise of D, Lothrop & Co., is published in America 


befure its issue in England. 





THE IMAGINATION AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
By GEO. MACDONALD. ° ° ° $1 50 


Thoughtful, reverent, and full of deep human sym- 
pathy. 


CAMBRIDGE SERMONS, 
DER MCKENZIE, D. D. ° e . 3150 


Dr. McKenzie is well known as among the first 
preachers in the Congregational ministry of New Eng- 
jand of the present time. These sermons show how 
this man of fine culture preaches the gospel of Christ. 
They are distinguished by their breadth, clearness, di- 
rectness and convincing power. 


By Rev. ALEXAN- 


FROM THE HUDSON TO THE NEVA. # 
original illustrations. . ° ° $125 
Another bright book of travels fer the boys. 

THEIR CLUB AND OURS, 
TRUE. 3 illustrations, . . . 
A genuine boys’ book of adventures. 


By JOHN PRESTON 
$125 


KEENIE’S TO-MORROW. By J. M. D. ConkK- 


LIN. . ° . . . ° $125 
Keenie is a true heroine at home. 
HILL REST. By SUSAN W. MOULTON, . $125 


“A charming story, throbbing with intense life, gen- 
ulne life, too, in the bright gay circle of Hill Rest and 
the wretched hovels of Heathvale as well.” 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 
SMITH, Pastor of Baptist Church, Somerville. 


A thrilling story of struggles and temptations. 


AROUND THE KANCH. By BELLE KELLOGG 
TOWNE. ° ° ° $125 


This is another of the V. I. F. Series; sparkling and 
effervescent as a glass of soda, and quite as refreshing. 
The writer is an apt reader of human nature, and ex- 
cels, too,in her descriptions of the wonderful mountain 
scenery of Colorado, 


By Rev. WM. F. 
$1 2 


THE ODYSSEY OF.HOMER, done into English 
Prose. By BUTCHER and LANG. 12mo, extra 
cloth, ° . ° . ° e $150 
The archaic English of this ideal translation adds not 


alittle to the interest of the story, which will always be 
read with pleasure by young and old. 


THUCYDIDES. An English translation by B. Jow- 
ETT, M. A., Professor of Greek in the University of 
Oxford, with a marginal analysis and an index. 
8vo. . e ° ° ° ° $3 50 


This magnificent edition is an American reprint of 
the English work, with the sanction of the translator, 
and contains a Fit indorsement of its merits 
from the pen of Dr. A. P. PEABODY. The print and 
paper are all that could be desired. the index copious, 
and the date of the events narrated upon each e is 
to be found at the top. expressed according to Enflish 
and Greek methods of chronology. 


MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS, Library Edi- 
tion, illustrated by DorE, with a memoir, introduc- 
tion and notes, by DAVID MASSON, with portrait of 
Milton at the age of 21. Svo., extra cloth, full gilt. $3 
A very choice edition. The type is very large and 

clear, the paper excellent, and the numerous fu i-pane 

illustrations are in Dore’s striking and masterly style. 

It is without doubt the t as well as the cheapest 


volume for its size in the market. 


D. LOTHROP & CO. 


Publishers and Booksellers, 





5 Park Street, Boston. 


32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
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BOSTON, OCTOBER 20, 1883. 


Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management, must be addressed to the Editors. 
Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addre box § 
Boston. Registered Letters or P.O, money orders may 
be sent at our risk. Money sent in letters not register- 
ed at the risk of the sender, 
pers are forwarded until an order is received to 
discontinue and until payment of all arrearages is 


made. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the 
first caneortption. Pie change of date printed on the 
paper is areceipt for renewals. This change should be 
made the first or second week after the money is re- 
eeived. 





MINNESOTA ANNUAL MEETING. 
The Third Annual Convention of the Minnesota 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held in Minne 
spolis, at Centenary Church, cor. lst, Ave. Sq. and 
7th St., on the 23d and 24th of October, 1883. 
All are cordially invited. 
Saran BureoER STEARNS, President. 
Lavra Howe Carpenter, Cor. Secretary. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE RHODE ISLAND 
W. 8, ASSOCIATION. 


The Rhode Island Woman Suffrage Association will 
hold its sixteenth annual meeting in Amateur Dramat- 
¢ Hall, Providence, on Wednesday, the 24th inst. 
Mary A. Livermore, Henry B. Blackwell, Frederic A. 
Hinckley, Annie H. Shaw, and other speakers are ex- 
pected. There will be three sessions, and all persons 
nterested throughout the State are urged to attend the 
meetings. Evizaperta B. Cuace, President. 
Fanny P. Pacmer, Secretary. 


‘Guts 
ee? 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


IOWA WOMAN SUFFRAGE SOCIETY. 

Tue Iowa WomMAN SvurrraGE Society will hold its 
twelfth annual meeting in Ottumwa, on October 30 & 
31, 1883; the first session to begin at 2 P. m., Tuesday, 
October 30. 

All Associations in the State, county or local, whose 
object is to secure to women equal political rights, are 
earnestly requested to send deleg ; and where not 
organized, the friends of the cause are earnestly invited 
to meet and choose two or more of their number to be 
present and represent them. 

Now that the Woman Suffrage Amendment has 
passed one session of the General Assembly, and over 
one hundred newspapers in the State have signified 
their purpose to rally to its support, the importance of 
the work to come before this convention will be ap- 
parent. Let allcome with their best thoughts and 
plans that an active and successful campaign may be 
inaugurated. Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell and other 
noted speakers will be present. 

Nancissa T. Bemis, Pres. J. W. S. S. 
Mary A. Work, Ch'm Ex. Com. 

Appended is the invitation in behalf of the Wapello 
County Suffrage Society : 

To secure the best results for the Woman Suftrage 

d t now pending, we invite you to meet us 
in council at the time and place indicated. 

We will receive you cordially, entertain you freely, 
and do all in our power to make your stay among us 
mutually pleasant and profitable to the cause. All 
delegates who desire entertainment will please report 
to Josephine Burnham, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, 337 Marion Street, Ottumwa, before the 
27th of October, and on arriving you will be met by 
the local committee in the waiting room of the Union 
Depot. Martua A. Peck, 

Pres. Wapello Co. W. S. S. 

JOSEPHINE BURNHAM, Ch’m Ex. Com. 























GLORIOUS NEWS FROM WAS ING- 
TON TERRITORY. 


OLYMPIA, ORE., Oct, 19. The bill grant- 
ing women the right of snffrage passed the 
House of the Washington Territory Legis- 
lature, last night. ‘The vote stood 14 to 7. 
The result of the vote has caused much 
excitement and great rejoicing among the 
friends of woman suffrage in Washington 
Territory, and in the adjoining State of 
Oregon, where a woman suffrage constitu- 
tional amendment is now pending. 

————_ooo ——___—__ 


THE ANNUAL MEETING AMERICAN WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The growth and strength of the woman 
suffrage movement is nowhere more con- 
spicuously and encouragingly felt than at 
the annual meetings of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association. Here are 
always either delegates or reports, or both, 
sent from well organized State societies, to 
give approved and reliable accounts of the 
work done for suffrage in those States. 
This year they came from Maine to Ore- 
gon and California, representing eighteen 
States. Beside these there were letters 
from those who work on, solitary and 
alone, without a society, but still hold- 
ing up our beacon light, and doing what 
they can to interest others. The weariest 
worker for equal rights for women takes 
heart again in the presence of such an ar- 
my of volunteers. 

Rey. John W. Chadwick, of Brooklyn, 
made a speech of cordial welcome. Miss 
Mary F. Eastman responded gracefully and 
happily for the Association. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth B. Chace presided with great dignity, 
and read an able, thoughtful paper, which 
in due course will appear in these columns. 
Letters were received from Geo. Wm. Cur- 
tis, Col. T. W. Higginson, Louisa M. Al- 
cott, President Bascom, of the University 
of Wisconsin, Miss Lydia E. Becker, of 
England, and others. Rev. 8S. Alfred Stein- 
thal, one of the active suffragists of Great 
Britain, who had made a point to be with 
us, told of the sufirage movement in Eng- 
land, of its approaching success, and of 
the great value of municipal suffrage in the 


Ex-Governor John W. Hoyt, of Wyoming, 
sent a despatch to reaffirm the oft-repeated 
testimony of the good result of full suf- 
frage for women in that Territory. 

The cordial co-operation of friends in 
Brooklyn was invaluable. Mrs. Anna C. 
Field, Mrs. Ellen T. Brockway, Mrs. Lau- 
ra C. Holloway, and others perfected the 
local arrangements in advance, su that 
everything was ready for the meeting. The 
speakers nearly all responded on call. The 
Committee on Finance, Mrs. Claghorn, Dr. 
Agnes Vietor, Miss Emily J. Leonard, 
Mrs. Titcomb, and Mrs. D. G. King faith- 
fully performed their duty, and secured a 
fine list of members. 

‘The press, both by editorials and reports, 
were in the main fair, though the N. York 
World did evidently invent a part of its re- 
port, giving its readers much that was not 
done, said, or thought of. The sober state- 
ments and well put arguments received 
close attention from the audiences, and we 
already hear of good results. One of the 
pleasant facts was the earnest interest pri- 
vately expressed by young women who 
see the need of suffrage, and by young 
men who feel the shame of being in the 
position of rulers over their own mothers 
and sisters. ‘The meeting was excellent, 
and the reports published elsewhere show 
how faithfully the work has been carried 
on during the past year. L. 8. 
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MANY MEN OF MANY MINDS. 


Articles on Massachusetts politics in this 
issue, and others before published, fairly 
“box the compass” with different views of 
the question. If ‘open confession is good 
for the soul” these various statements are 
a relief to those who make them. ‘They 
show too, how impossible it is for any one 
suffragist to speak for all suffragists. 

Last week we were told in one article 
that the suffrage question should this year 
be dropped out of sight. In another from 
New Jersey, the WOMAN'S JOURNAL was 
taken to task because it tried by “italics” 
to give a friendly meaning to sentences in 
the speech of Geo. D. Robinson accepting 
the nomination. An article from lowa this 
week bids us beware of Robinson. One 
from Illinois urges us to go with the Green- 
back party. Still others advise us to make 
an alliance with the Prohibitory party. 
We have innumerable private letters urg- 
ing us to devote more space to various 
good things,such as ‘‘women physicians in 
insane asylums,” “‘prisons for women,” 
‘police matrons,” ‘‘temperance,” etc., etc., 
etc. But the WOMAN’s JOURNAL exists 
mainly to secure the ballot for women. 
When this is gained, in due time all the 
above named good things, and many 
others, such as having good governors, 
will, we trust, be added thereto. L. s. 


ee 
WORDS AND DEEDS. 








At this moment political speeches and ed- 
itorials in the papers are ringing with criti- 
cism on the coarse closing sentence in the 
speech of the Governor on the Tewksbury 
Almshouse. There is no fear that this 
criticism will not be sufficiently made. 
But there is another chapter of deeds, which 
wrong women as no mere words are able 
to do. This is a fitting time to report 
them,in the interest of all women, when the 
State is so stirred for the sake of one 
woman. 

In the Massachusetts Legislature, on Jan- 
uary 30 of this year, an act was reported 
in the Senate to the effect that if any em- 
ployer of women should ‘solicit’ or ‘‘rec- 
ommend” such women ‘“‘to commit forni- 
cation or adultery,” ‘the shall be punished” 
by ‘‘fine or imprisonment ;”’ but it failed of 
enactment. 

On February 12 was reported House Bill 
64 to give to women municipal suffrage ; 
that is, a vote on questions of personal 
local interest. As one woman expressed 
it, **If a woman hear that the babies at the 
almshouse all die; if her horse fall and 
break his leg because the road has been 
badly mended; if her children get diph- 
theria because the schools are not under 
proper sanitary management; if her hus- 
band die of typhoid fever because the town 
is badly drained; if her house is burned 
down over her head because the town has 
no proper fire department,—”one would 
think it was time that she should have a 
vote to help correct such matters. But 
this bill, which would have allowed wom- 
en a vote on questions that so nearly con- 
cern them, ‘failed of engrossment.”” One 
of the men who discussed the bill and 
voted against it gave vulgar illustrations 
in his speech. He is now announced as 
one of the speakers in the Republican cam- 
paign for governor. 

On February 13, the committee on pro- 
bate and chancery reported ‘“‘inexpedient 
to legislate” on a bill providing that ‘‘so 
much of the personal estate of a married 
man as is by law exempt from being taken 
on execution shall, in case he dies intestate, 
become the property of his widow.” The 
law protects a man by saving certain prop- 
erty from being taken on execution. But 


alone in the world, the law-makers of 
Massachusetts remove from her the shel- 
ter and protection it gave to the strong 
man. 

February 13, House Bill No. 66 was an 
act authorizing “husband and wife to 
transfer property directly to each other.” 
When this bill was under discussion the 
Boston Advertiser of May 12 says that one 
speaker (who came from Lowell) ‘‘illus- 
trated his opposition by outraging the de- 
cency of the House by the narration of a 
filthy story while women were in the gal- 
lery.” 

March 9, the Judiciary committee report- 
ed a bill concerning “the maintenance of 
bastard children and the arrest of the pu- 
tative father.” But it failed to be engross- 
ed. 

The committee on probate and chancery, 
to whom was referred the petition for fur- 
ther legislation for the protection of mar- 
ried women,reported “‘leave to withdraw.” 
This bill was “to secure the enforcement 
of contracts made with wives and the pay- 
ment of money borrowed from them.” 
But the majority of the husbands in the 
legislature were opposed to this, and the 
bill failed. L. 8. 

oe 


WHICH IS WORSE? 


Republican speakers, according to their 
own testimony, are arousing their audien- 
ces to greatest indignation against Govern- 
or Butler, because of his desire to remove 
Mrs. Leonard from the State Board of 
Lunacy and Charity. They say truly that 
she is a noble woman,—wise, sagacious, 
truthful and courageous. The wrath of 
party speakers waxes hot that such a wom- 
an should be interfered with in a place she 
fills with exceptional ability. Very well. 
Admit all that is said for Mrs. Leonard, 
and all that is said in the case against Goy- 
ernor Butler. But after all who has most 
wronged Mrs. Leonard? Is it Governor 
Butler, who wants to put her out of an 
office to which she would be sure to be re- 
turned, or is it such men as George D. 
Robinson and Henry Cabot Lodge, who 
insist that she shall be disfranchised? Ask 
the men who are so eloquent for Mrs. 
Leonard as against Governor Butler, 
which they would rather do—live without 
the office which Governor Butler wants to 
take away from Mrs. Leonard, or without 
the right to vote, which they do themselves 
take away from Mrs. Leonard and from 
all women? 

Every man of them knows what his own 
answer would be in such a case. The law 
has no penalty so great or so much dread- 
ed as disfranchisement. There is no stig- 
ma or disgrace equal to it. The men who 
inflict this gravest of all wrongs on Mrs. 
Leonard and on all women, point with in- 
dignant finger and burning speech at 
Governor Butler and say, ‘*See what he 
does toa woman!” One turns sick at the 
sight and sound of the defence of the right 
of one woman to a paltry office, when it is 
made by men who with settled purpose 
force upon all women this greatest wrong 
of utter disfranchisement. 

How small the denial of any office seems, 
compared with the denial of a sacred right! 
No vehement speech, no uplifted finger can 
hide from the relentless pen of history the 
fact that thousands of women, for a score 
of years, have prayed in vain for their just 
rights only to be told to-day ‘‘that is not 
the question.”” But ‘‘unsettled questions 
have no respect for the repose” of parties. 
‘They crowd themselves in where they are 
not wanted, in spite of all warning or op- 
posing voices, and they must continue to 
do ite L. 8. 
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THE GOVERNOR QUESTION, 


In the present somewhat hysterical state 
of Massachusetts politics, it is fortunate 
that the Governor question is of little prac- 
tical importance this year, so far as Wom- 
an Suffrage is concerned. Mr. Almy, the 
Prohibition nominee.is a pronounced friend 
of Woman Suffrage. Governor Butler is 
also a Suffragist, but he has not seen fit to 
make the question an issue in his campaign 
speeches of late, nor was his action last 
year wholly satisfactory. Mr. Robinson 
is opposed to Suffrage, but he has let it be 
known, through his friend, Mr. A. W. 
Beard, that, as governor, he would not op- 
pose Municipal Suffrage for women. 

Here therefore is the political situation: 


not opposed to practical legislation in its 
behalf. Thus the question is referred to 
the Legislature, nearly two-thirds of whom 
voted last year against it. 

Instead therefore of devoting space to 
praise or blame of gubernatorial candi- 
dates, the editors of this JOURNAL appeal 
to all who regard the political rights of a 
majority of our citizens as of primary im- 
portance,to help elect candidates for State 
senators and representatives who favor 
Suffrage for women, and to help defeat op- 
ponents, irrespective of party lines. It is 
idle to say that Woman Suffrage is not an 
issue in this campaign, when men are to 








hands of English and Scottish women. 





when he is dead and his widow is left 


be chosen who will vote for or against it 


next winter. It is an issue, and will con- 
tinue to be so until it is settled and settled 
right. Meanwhile, there are men in the old 
Bay State who will never again vote for a 
governor or legislator who denies equal 
rights to women. 

Nevertheless we welcome free discussion. 
On our pages this week, contributors 
and correspondents will be heard on all 
sides of the question. But for none of the 
views expressed by these friends do the 


editors hold themselves responsible. 
H. B. B. 


eee 
AN ENCOURAGEMENT AND A WARNING. 


Massachusetts Republicans should note 
the lesson of the recent elections in Ohio 
and Iowa. 

In Iowa, the Republican party, at its 
last State Convention, accepted the Prohi- 
bition Amendment as anissue. As a re- 
sult it has a majority in both houses, and 
its State ticket is elected by 30,000 major- 
ity. 

In Ohio, the Republican party, at its 
last State Convention, evaded the issue. It 
submitted two Amendments, one for Li- 
cense and the other for Prohibition; the 
leaders generally advocating License. It 
was hoped and expected that they would 
thus win votes from all who were opposed 
to an unrestricted liquor traffic as against 
the Democrats who were pronounced for 
free whiskey and against all restrictions 
whatever. As a result the Republicans 
are beaten, and the Democrats, for the 
first time since the rebellion, have a ma- 
jority of both branches of the Legislature, 
and have elected their State ticket by a 
majority of 12,000. 

The moral is plain: As with Prohibition 
so with Woman Suffrage, it is safe to stand 


upon a principle; it is suicide to evade it. 
H. B. B. 
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A FORGOTTEN FACT, 


The Hub, the organ of the colored men, 
says: 

Four things in her history has Massa- 
chusetts been ashamed of: ‘The persecu- 
tion of the Quakers, the hanging of the 
Salem witches, the mobbing of Garrison, 
and last, though not least, Butlerism. 

The Hub should have added “the great- 
est shame of Massachusetts is that it de- 
nies the ballot to women, and the mourn- 
ful fact is that Massachusetts is not asham- 
ed of it.” L. 8 
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A WRONG CONSTRUCTION, 








Editors Woman's Journal: 

I see by your issue of October 6, that a 
‘friendly cotemporary”’ and other persons 
have taken exception to the letter signed 
by a few women asking the political par- 
ties to nominate for candidates persons 
not so opposed to the enfranchisement of 
women as to veto a bill passed inits favor. 

This action seems to be construed as an 
endorsement of Governor Butler. As one 
of the signers of that letter I wish the op- 
portunity to say that, had I so understood 
it, no temptation would haveinduced me 
to sign it. On the contrary, I considered 
it, an important point in the contest with 
the present governor of the State, that the 
other candidates should be possessed of a 
qualification which should ensure the cor- 
dial support of woman suffragists. While 
I hold that the question of the enfranchise- 
ment of more than half the citizens of 
Massachusetts is one of the greatest gener- 
al importance, there may yet be times, 
such as the present, when the more imme- 
diate duty is to secure such a government 
in the State as will make the franchise of 
value. It is as a moral, not a political 
question, that I would consider opposition 
to the present incumbent of the chief mag- 
istracy of the State the most pressing duty 
of the hour. With that his expressed opin- 
ions have nothing to do. Had I the op- 
portunity to vote, to which I consider my- 
self entitled, I should certainly vote for an 
upright, intelligent man who had shown 
his character by his acts, even if his opin- 
ions differed from mine, in preference to 
one whose action could not be trusted what- 
ever were his professions. 





—two of the three candidates for governor | 
in favor of Woman Suffrage and the third | 








I cannot agree with Mrs. Dall ‘‘that the 
opinion of the governor on this subject is 
no more important than that of any other 
single individual,” since he has the power 
directly to veto a bill, and necessarily has 
much influence over his party in the Legis- 
lature. I think, however, that as the true 
ground of the woman suffrage movement 
is that of justice, we shall accomplish its 
objects sooner by upholding high standards 
of morality than by any merely political 
expedients. EpDNAH D. CHENEY. 

Jamaica Plain, Oct. 15, 1883. 
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WHO ARE “THE WHOLE PEOPLE”? 


Editors Woman's Journal: 
At the Republican rally in Cambridge, 
Hon. Geo. D. Robinson said: 


We are willing to trust our candidate to 
the suffrage of the people if we can have 
an honest ballot. We have been told that 
the government belongs to its friends. Who 
are its friends? They are the whole peo- 
ple. Any other meaning is foreign to our 
principles. But you will find that the au- 

















thor of that remark construes it to mean 
simply his friends. His is a selfish, per- 
sonal government—he is using the govern- 
mént of Massachusetts not for the public 
good, but as a stepping-stone to further 
political advancement.” 

It is gratifying to know that Mr. Robin- 
son is willing to trust the choice of candi- 
date to “the suffrages of the whole people,” 
and that he rebukes a petty construction 
of the expression. But if he reproaches 
as ‘“‘selfish” and as ‘“‘aiming at a personal 
government” the man who limits “the 
whole people” to his own friends—what 
has he to say of the one who, moving but 
a step farther, construes ‘tthe whole peo- 
ple” to mean only his own sex? The day 
is near at hand when a party shall be or- 
ganized which has and dares maintain 
principles ; and its first and pivotal propo- 
sition will be that the first condition of an 
honest ballot is the right of suffrage vested 
in the whole people. 

Then we shall no longer see contestants 
for office quarrelling as to the point at 
which they shall, respectively, depart from 
their profession; for no candidate for high 
office would have a chance of success in 
Massachusetts who should talk flippantly 
of “the suffrages of the whole people’’ 
while he draws any line of exclusion, and 
it would matter not at all whether it were 
between my friends and the rest of the 
community, my race and other races, my 
party and other parties, or my half and 
the other half of the people. 

Tewksbury. Mary F. EASTMAN. 





FROM AFAR. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The telegraph has brought us news that 
Massachusetts has three candidates for 
governor. Two of them are friends of 
Woman Suffrage. Mr. Robinson's record 
is that of an opponent. No man is suita- 
ble for governor of a State,who is opposed 
to the political representation of more than 
half the people. 

When the Anti-slavery men voted for 
Birney in 1844, and thereby lost the elec- 
tion of Clay (who would have been more 
acceptable to them than Polk), people 
cried out against men's *“‘wasting their 
votes” on a third candidate. But those 
votes were counted, and that party coming 
successfully to the front has held the gov- 
ernment for many years. 

To vote for a third party from principle 
is to cast a vote full of vitality. Such 
votes increase as no mere party vote can. 
No man who votes for Almy will lose his 
vote; but he will throw a vote that com- 
mands more attention and gets more count- 
ing than any mere party vote. 

From here it looks as though no Woman 
Suffragist or prohibitionist could afford to 
vote for Robinson, as these are the coming 
questions and Robinson represents the re- 
ceding ones. He is of the well descended 
party, but the other is the ascending party. 

MARIANA 'T’. FOLSOM. 

Marshalltown, Ia., Oct. 10, 1883. 
oo 
PRINCIPLES, NOT PARTIES, 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

It is never wrong to do right. It is nev- 
er right to do wrong. Therefore we can- 
not understand how any man who claims 
to do right, can, if he has once realized the 
tremendous wrong done by the disfran- 
chisement of the mothers of the race, vote 
for any man, or for any party opposed to 
the great principles of woman’s liberty, in- 
dividual responsibility and opportunity. 

Can we imagine a consistent Prohibi- 
tionist deliberately voting the license tick- 
et because his party needs his vote? 
What confidence could we have in a man 
who would insist that he conscientiously 
believed in Free Trade, and yet, for the 
sake of “old party affiliations,” continued 
to vote with the “protection” party? What 
should we think of a man who would, in 
thought, speech, or written word, argue 
against the cruel despotism of great mo- 
nopolies, and yet, because ‘“‘Mr. Blank is 
not our choice for Governor,” would cast 
his ballot and publicly record his opinion 
in favor of the ‘Monopoly Party”? What 
could we think of a man who would speak 
and write eloquently on the blessings of 
Republican institutions, and yet would 
vote (because of the dear party) for a Lim- 
ited Monarchy? ? 

And what are we disfranchised women 
of America to think of men,who will agree 
with us that the enfranchisement of wom- 
en is the most stupendous, the most vital 
question now awaiting solution, and yet 
who, because the candidates for State offi- 
cers are not acceptable to them, will vote 
for a party that ignores the rights of wom- 
en? What is the question, who shall be 
Governor of any State in the Union,— 
what is the question, who shall be presi- 
dent of the United States for the next four 
years,—what isthe question, which polit- 
ical party shall gain the ascendency for 
the next twenty years—what are any or 
all of these questions—compared with the 
momentous question—how much longer 
shall the progress of liberty, purity, and 
peace, be retarded by the disfranchisement 
of one-half the race? 
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———_—— eT a 
jmagine that the question was the en- 
snchisement of twenty millions of men— 
bw would all minor considerations pale 
ore it? What do we ask concerning 
r forefathers? Not who was their choice 
Governor, but—wére they true to the 
se of liberty, or did they cringe to the 
nt monarch? Were they patriots or 
els in 1776? 
What do we ask of our fathers? Were 
patriots in 1861, or did you run to 
ada to avoid the draft? What will be 
momentous question of the future?— 
en the mothers of the race were plead- 
for freedom, for the right to help save 
Republic, for the right to save their 
ys, to protect their daughters, to protest 
inst the barbarities of war, for liberty, 
jd you nobly recognize their claim and 
w allegiance to the men and the parties 
ged to promote an equality of rights, 
did you prove traitor to woman, traitor 
liberty, traitor to conscience, rather than 
against the ‘‘dear old party”? 
If principles are greater than men or 
ties, then should every woman who 
pnscientiously believes in woman suffrage 
fe her voice, her influence and her pen 
belect woman suffrage candidates. 
ELIZABETH BOYNTON HARBERT. 
Evanston, Ill. 
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KATE FIELD. 


Among the notable women of the day 
one attracts more of public interest, or 
frst and personal regard, than does 
iss Kate Field. Artiste and littérateur ; 
hs elegant woman of the world (though 
no sense a worldly woman) ; the writer, 
be accomplished scholar, — Miss Field 
ends all in her wide and varied attain- 
nts, her crystalline truth and sincerity 
fcharacter, her fidelity to all that is gen- 
fous and noble in life. She has studied 
nd read and thought; she has travelled 
pmany lands, and “sipped the foam of 
ny lives,” anda polished and various- 
ded culture has added its charm to a 
oman singularly charming by nature and 
ossessed of theindefinable gift of fascina- 
om. Yet from all these,—the woman of 
ers, learning or society,—one is apt to 
me back to Kate Field, the woman who 
pevery purpose has the courage of her 
mvictions, and whose life presents a se- 
es of varied and advancing achievements. 
Of these, the latest is the tour which 
iss Field is now making through the pic- 
uresque and historic regions of the South- 
fest. In a literary aspect the field is won- 
erfully rich, and almost wholly unexplor- 
dl. Miss Field, with that genius of com- 
hon-sense that so pre-eminently character- 
ys her, was swift to perceive the possi- 
ilities that here await the interpreter, and 
is quite in the eternal fitness of things 
hat the hand which has given us that bril- 
ant and graphic **Ten Days in Spain”—in 
hich the author sees and experiences more 
han some people would in ten years— 
hould chronicle for us, as it is hoped will 
edone, the strange and picturesque life 
{the far West. About the middle of last 
ugust Miss Field left New York en route 
it Denver, where she remained a month, 
ceiving distinguished social attentions, 
nd where she gave, by special request, 
¢ charming ‘‘Musical Monologue” and 
he “Evening with Dickens,” a literary 
ntertainment of the finest character. Of 
tis lecture a Western journal said : 
“Charles Dickens was the novelist of hu- 
hanity, and Kate Field is to-day his most 
ympathetic and intelligent interpreter. 
hose who were so fortunate as to attend 
her reading last evening enjoyed an intel- 
ectual pleasure not soon forgotten. We 
waslender, graceful woman, dressed in 
reamy white, with delicate laces falling 
bout her; with low, broad brow and sym- 
thetic eyes, under a cloud of soft brown 
wir. With a rich and finely modulated 
vice of remarkable power of expression, 
he held her audience for two hours spell- 
ound by the magic of her genius.” 
Miss Field’s tour is a very remarkable 
ne fora woman delicately born and bred 
?make. She has gone into the subter- 
hean depths of mines; ridden on horse- 
ack twenty-five miles a day ; camped out, 
ith a party from New York, on “The 
Needles,”"—sharp mountain peaks in Col- 
rado; and made a protracted visit to the 
an Juan silver-mining district. Picnics, 
xcursions, and special trains have been 
potten up and run in her honor, and her 
Progress has been a series of ovations that, 
sthey are given to a woman, all other 
omen may be pardoned for taking pride 
+ Among other diversions Miss Field 
lad the honor of naming a new watering- 
lace, located on ‘“The Divide,” an hour by 
ail from Denver, to which, in recognition 
‘ General Palmer, who has practically 
made” that region, Miss Field gave the 
ne of Palmero, the Spanish for Palmer. 
PO unique and picturesque a tour, made by 
}Woman, isa notable event in American 
He, and the special and distinguished con- 
deration everywhere extended to Miss 
eld—the reception that greets her as 
oman and as artist—is one most gratify- 
ng both to her personal friends and to all 
ho are interested in the higher develop- 
nent and larger opportunities for women. 
Boston. LILIAN WHITING. 











NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Woman's Congress and the Illinois 
Social Science Association have both been 
in session in Chicago this week. 

Oberlin begins the year with the usual 
number of students and some increase in 
the classical course and the conservatory. 

Harper's Young People is one of the best 
children’s magazines among our exchanges. 
We hear that the bound volumes are in re- 
quest at the library, and no wonder. 

In the town of Rockland, forty-six wom- 
en have registered this year, nine of whom 
register for the first time; forty-seven 
were registered two years ago. Of these 
one has died, and four removed from town. 

The Needham Woman Suffrage Club 
held the first meeting in the yearly 
course with Mrs. J. E. Mills at the resi- 
dence of C. W. Jones, on Thursday after- 
noon, Oct. 11. 

The Embroideresses’ Association give an 
exhibition in December, the first of the 
kind ever given in this country. Their 
headquarters are at 115 East ‘T'wenty-third 
Street, where some of the most exquisite 
work can be seen free of charge. 

The Indianapolis Equal Suffrage Society 
held its first meeting after the summer va- 
cation on last Monday afternoon at the 
residence of Mrs. Kreglo. The society is 
arranging to secure rooms for headquar- 
ters and for the holding of two public 
meetings during each month. 

The women of Ohio were out in full 
force on election day. They served bal- 
lots and coffee with equal vigor. The W. 
C. T. U. was as much a factor in the day’s 
problem as any candidate before the peo- 
ple. ‘A feeble folk, but they build their 
houses on the rocks.” Aye, the Rock of 
Ages.—The Minn. Signal. 

Sorosis held their first social meeting of 
the season at Delmonico’s, on the Ist inst. 
Lunch was served at one o’clock. ‘The 
question for discussion was: 

Resolved, 'That it is more truly philan- 
thropic to provide children of the poor in- 
struction in industrial arts than in the 
higher branches of the schools. 


Papers were read by Rev. Pheebe Hana- 
ford, Mrs. Esther Herman and Mrs. Mere- 
dith. The discussion was lively. They 
had also some very fine recitations and 
music. 

The publication in book form of a series 
of articles on Old Philadelphia (reviewed 
in other column) which lately appeared in 
the Continent, will call renewed attention 
to that magazine. The Continent deserves 
great credit for having secured and circu- 
lated so much excellent matter. It con- 
tains a great many good things, and has 
a distinct character of its own. We wish 
the Continent believed in equal rights for 
women, but we cannot help liking it not- 
withstanding. 

President Arthur has performed an act 
that will do him honor as long as he lives. 
We refer to the disapproval of the sentence 
of dismissal of Lt. Simpson, Third Cavalry. 
Simpson was tried by a court-martial ‘for 
conduct unbecoming an officer and a gen- 
tleman.” His offense consisted of marry- 
ing a woman who had been his mistress. 
The court-martial sentenced him to dis- 
missal. The case was taken up by the 
press of the country, and the army and its 
ideas of morality were vigorously, and in 
this case at least, justly denounced. Judge 
Advocate General Swain disapproved the 
decision, and the case went to the presi- 
dent, where it was also disapproved. The 
army will have to learn that it is not unbe- 
coming an officer and a gentleman to right 
as far as possible a wrong committed. It 
was “unbecoming an officer and a gentle- 
man” to commit wrong. 


There have been rumors in the air for 
some time about a new religious newspa- 
per for New England, which should be 
thoroughly evangelical, but broader, 
sweeter and less rigidly conservative than 
the Congregationalist. ‘The clergymen 
who had the matter under consideration 
have decided, and wisely, we think, that it 
is better to avail themselves of an existing 
paper than to start a new one. ‘They have 
therefore entered into an alliance with the 
' Christian Union, one of the ablest of the 
liberal-evangelical papers of America. 
Rey. Lyman Abbott retains the editorial 
charge, but will now be assisted by several 
other writers “in applying to the living 
questions of to-day the principles of a vi- 
tal Christianity.”” The Christian Union, 
with its enlarged outlook, is cordially com- 
mended by a list of clergymen, among 
whom are Wright, Duryea, Meredith, New- 
man Smyth and Washington Gladden. 


In discussing the woman question re- 
cently, the Springfield Republican drew this 
distinction: ‘*The actual difference will be 
realized by remembering that the educated 
man without a family who merely gets a 
living is thought to be doing nothing, while 
the woman who gains the same is reckon- 
ed doing well.” Nothing could be a bet- 


ter gauge of the progress still to be made 
by woman, nothing more obvious as a test 
when once it is pointed out. 





When the 


successful woman is so accounted, not 
upon being self-supporting, but upon be- 
ing’ able to support others and become 
rich, what a change will have passed over 
society ?— Waterbury, Ct., American. 

At the annual meeting of the Mass. W. 
Cc. T. U., held last week in’Cambridge- 
port, a resolution was passed unanimous- 
ly endorsing municipal suffrage for wom- 
en, and the large convention pledged itself 
to petition the next legislature for this 
right. This body of women has never 
been as large as now, nor as prosperous. 
It has raised and spent in its work, in this 
State, last year, over $22,000, and has a 
membership of between 10,000 and 12,000. 
In Boston and its neighborhood it has 
juvenile organizations under its manage- 
ment, numbering over 6,000 children, who 
are thoroughly taught the physiological 
effects of alcoholic beverages, and pledged 
against their use. This winter an earnest 
attempt will be made by the W. C. T. U. 
to get a bill through the Legislature, com- 
pelling scientific education in the hygiene 
and physiology of alcohol, in all educa- 
tional institutions supported by the public 
money. 


LADIES! 


The best a to have your old hats and bonnets 
made to look like new is at535 Washington Street, 
oppo. R. H. White & Co. FALL STYLES NOW 
READY. Ladies patronizing thie Bleachery have 
the advice of a penctieal milliner about shapes, styles, 
etc. R. C. STINSON, Manager. 











NOTICE! 


We cffer for immediate selection a large stock of 
READY-MADE OVERCOATS for Fall and 
Winter wear. In anticipation of the usual demand, 
we have also arranged for a full supply, throughout 
the entire season, in medium and heavy weights,—all 
to be made in our own workshops, and with as much 
care as can possibly be given to custom made articles. 

Gentlemen who have heretofore purchased the grade 
of goods manufactured by our house, and others who 
are looking for first-class work and materials at pru- 
dential prices, will find the present month a very fa- 
vorable time for careful examination. 

Among other specialties in styles more desirable for 
winter, we shall show a large variety in fine, extra 
warm, soft-finished fabrics, from the Crombies of 
Aberdeen, and others who manufacture directly to our 
order. 

The general range of prices for Winter Overcoats is 
between $20 and $40, the latter price being for a few 
lote from the finest of imported gcods, trimmed 
throughout with rich silk or satin. 


MACULLAR, PARKER & COMP'Y, 


400 WASHINGTON STREET. 


LIGNUM! 


The most attractive and durable floor cov- 
ering ever produced. It is warm, bright, 
noiseless, and elastic. It is easily kept clean, 
and any sized room can be covered with one 
piece, without seam. 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & C0, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
558 and 560 Washington St. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


Unequalled in Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Du- 
rability. Terms reasonable. 


E. W. TYLER, Agent, 


506 Washington St., over Williams & Everett. 


THE IDEAL PROCESS 


Never fails to make 


Clear, Delicious 


COFFEE 


IN ONE MINUTE. 


Oall the 
Coffee Pots 
in the world 
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THE IDEAL PROCESS perfectly preserves the 
whole strength and aroma of Coffee from the Roaster 
to the Cup, while every other method wastes at least 
one-third. 


The Ideal Farina & Fruit Cooke 


A PURE WHITE PORCELAIN BOWL, 


Made to stand any degree of heat necessary for cook- 
ing Farina, Fruits, Tomatoes, Oysters, Milk, &c., 
without sticking or burning. 

The finest thing ever invented for the pur- 
pose. For sale, wholesale and retail, by 


IDEAL COFFEE CoO., 


Dealers in Coffee and Tea Specialties, Hotel and Res 
taurant Fixtures, 


90 Friend St., near Washington, Boston. 








1500 yards at 


2500 yards at 


2000 yards at 


5000 yards at 


as advertised. 


CARPETS 


Closing-out Sale of Last Season’s 
Patterns. 


VELVETS, 


$1 25 


BRUSSELS, 


$115 


TAPESTRYS, 


saad 75 cts, 


EXTRA SUPERS, 


75 cts. 


English Sheet Oil 


$1 00. 


These goods are good quality, 
and will be found in every respect 


John & James Dobson, 


Manufacturers, 


525 & 527 Washington St., 


BOSTON. 





each (former price $3). 
return mail. 


We offer the Celebrated LIVERMORE Patent STYLOGRAPHIC PEN for 
Gold mounted or Desk Size 50 cents extra. Pens sent by 
Parties will also receive sufficient quantity of Superior Ink for six months’ use. Send 
money with order, or stamp for Descriptive Circular. 


Important to Every one who Writes. 





Pens Fully Warranted. 


THE STYLOGRAPHIC PEN CO., 


290 Washington Street, Boston. 
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Pricea. 
Ladies’ Laced Back and Boned.... 
Whole “ “ Soft.. 
Misses’ “* ves ** Boned.. 
“ “ “ o Soft Slates 
Children’s and Infante’............... 


within a waist. 


A 
A 










Address the Manufacturers. Qne good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States’ ’ 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


- EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


FOR LADIES, MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS, 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have acquired 
is wholly owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and the entire 
satisfaction they bave given. 


THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned. 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust, under full piece, is 
that of a corset front, so that a corset and 
In the Open Back Soft 
Thfants, particular attention to the physical pro 
the growing little ones has been given in chew 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 

Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention Taz Woman’s 


erfect bust support is provided 
aiste, as made for Children and 
pectiens and requirements of 
ng the parts, and from the 


Directions for Measuring. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure 
around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches, 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, 
and state age of child. 
Send for Circulars. 





The Exhibition of Foreign Products, Arts and Manufactures, 
OPENS IN BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 3rd, 1883. 








SECRETARY, 
C. B. NoRTON. 


PRESIDENT, 
NATH'L J. BRADLEE. 


TREASURER, 
FREDERIC W. LINCOLN. 





The Most Elaborate Exposition of Foreign Goods 


EVER EXHIBITED UNDER ONE ROOF, 
COVERING AN AREA OF SEVEN ACRES OF EXHIBITION SPACE. 


Never Equalled by any other Exhibition in America 
EXCEPT THE GRAND CENTENNIAL OF 1876. 


One Price of Admission, 50 cents to the Entire Exhibition, 


Excursions on all Roads to be announced in the future 








Training School for Kindergartners, 


LAPORTE, IND. 


“Mr. and Mrs. Hailmann’s Training School for Kin- 
dergartners,’’ formerly at Detroit, Mich., has been 
transferred to LaPorte, Ind. 

The Class for 1883-1884 will be organized on Monday, 
October 8, 1883, and instruction will be continued un- 
til May 16, 1884. 

There will be courses of lectures and lessons on 
Physiology, Psychology, Pedagogics, Kindergarten 
Principles and Practice, and Geometry; daily drill in 
the preparation of “Schools of Work;” and ample 
opportunity for observation in a model Kindergarten, 
and in the city primary schools, which will be con- 
ducted on Froebel’s principles. 

Applicants “tt address 

(Mrs.) EUDORA HAILMANN, 
LaPorte, IND. 





reventive and 
Dandruff. 


Is a sure 
curer 0 


CACTUS BALM 


MRS. A. E. CHADWICK, 
Embroidery, Designing and Stamping. 


ART EMBROIDERY TAUGHT. 
Materials furnished and work commenced, designed or 
made to order, at short notice. Full line of Arrasene 
Chenille, Ficss, Mosaic Work, Stamped Goods. 

IDEAL FRAMES FOR SALE. 
No. 2 Hamilton Place (Room 3), Boston. 


ART SCHOOL. 


Drawing, Painting and Megelling, Crayosu 

Water and Oil Colors, Portraiture and 

Carving, and China Decorating. 

Day and Evening Classes. Saturday Classes for 
Teachers, 9 to 12,and for Industrial Drawing, 1 to 4P.M. 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 

Franklin Square, Boston. 











RIVATE L SSONS in all branches of 
nstrumental and Vocal Music, with the very 
best Teachersin Boston, at their regular prices, 
entitling the student, also, to all the free advan- 
$, amounting to 125 hours a term, furnished 
at the New te Conservatory of Music. 


on 
c S. ESSONS — per term, $5, $15 & $20. 
LAs ia) EE, Dinacton, Franklin Sq., Boston. 
er 








CACTUS BALM ““istecms iyi. 





WOMAN'S PLACE TO-DAY. 


FOUR LECTURES IN REPLY TO DR. DIX. 
By Littre Devereux BLAKE. 


“Its witty tournament will delight every lover of 
fair play to read.”—Philadelphia Press. 

Every one in search of facts and arguments in favor 
of suffrage cannot do better than to buy and study 
this little volume—OuR HERALD. Price, 20 cts. 


JOHN W. LOVELL & CO., 
14 Vesey St., New York. 


CACTUS BALM " Sbrlsziai~™ 


FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


WINE wiry cxenne 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO. 
504 Washington,cor. Bedford St, 


STAMPING 


By the INDELIBLE PROCESS for KENSINGTON 
EMBROIDERIES. Materials furnished and colors 
carefully selected. Out of-town orders will receive 
rompt attention. MISS. T. A. DAY 
No.9 Hamilton Place, op. Park 8t. Church (1st floor) 


CACTUS BAL 
LADIES, 


USE NONPAREIL BANDS in place of whalebone 
in your dresses. Do not break off or push | 
and keep the basque in its proper 8 Tt 
BY MAIL AT FIFTY CENTS PER DOZEN. Also 
use new Train Extender in your dress trains. 

Wholesale and Retail at No. 9 Hamilton Place, op- 
posite Park Street Church, first floor. 


MISSES, T. A. & A. M. DAY, Manufacturers. 














Prevents and cures Pre- 
mature Baldness. 
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OUR SONG BIRDS. 





BY HELEN RICH. 





Tell me the secret, prophet, 
Of nature, of life, and song— 
Why do the birds that leave us 
Sing to us all day long: 
Sing when the light fs fading, 
Sing in the midnight drear, 
With never a note of sadness, 
But tender, and low, and clear? 


And tell why the singers staying, 
Foregoing the upper skies, 
Beating the bright wings ever 
*Gainst the cage that ‘round them lies, 
Sing out of tune with our spirit, 
Be silent, or false of note. 
Is discord forever near us, 
And harmony still remote? 


Are the callow things of the cradle— 
The fair little downy things, 

The yearning ones and the cooing ones, 
Yet trying their angel wings, 

And floating up like a white sail lost 
In the waves of the sea-blue sky,— 

The singing birds, the true, home birds, 
That never can change or die? 


The others find mates, O prophet, 
Build nests that are high or low, 
Sing cheery enough to their little brood, 
But never our songs, I trow. 
We follow in vain their flitting, 
Their songe—they are ours no more— 
But ever our lost birds sing to us 
In the peace of the farther shore. 


THE DYING YEAR. 





Scant leaves upon the aspen 
Shake golden in the sun; 

Old Year, thy sins are many, 
Thy sands are almost run; 

The beech tree, brazen orange, 
Burns like a sunset down; 

Old Year, thy grave is ready, 
Doff sceptre, robe, and crown. 


The elm, a yellow mountain, 
Is shedding leaf by leaf; 
The rains, in gusts of passion, 
Pour forth their quenchless grief; 
The winds, like banshees, mourning, 
Wail in the struggling wood; 
Old Year, put off thy splendor, 
Put on thy funeral hood. 


Lay down thy golden glories, 
The bare boughs bar the sky— 

Skeletons, wild and warning, 
Quaking to see thee die; 

Thou hast lived thy life, remember, 
Now lay thee down and rest; 

The grass shall grow above thy head, 
The flowers above thy breast, 


—_——-——_ ooo — 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 
’ 


BY MARY B. DODGE. 








Bravest of brave sweet blossoms in all of the garden- 
row; 

Fair, when most of the flowers shrink from the winds 
that blow ; 

Gay, when the dismal north wind wails through the 
tree-tops dumb; 

Breathing a breath of gladness is the brave Chrysan- 
themum. 


One is of tawny color; another of cardinal glow, 

Aa the check of a sun-warmed maiden and reddest of 
wine will show; 

While some are of gorgeous yellow, like gold ina 
monarch’s crown, 

And some of a royal purple, dusted with softest down. 


Some of a creamy whiteness, touched to a rosy blush, 

As the snow of the lovely Jungtrau glows with a sun- 
set flush; 

Some, flame at the heart, pearl-petaled; and lavender- 
hued are some; 

Yet each of them, crude or cultured, just a brave 
Chrysanthemum. 


Like these have I known some women, fearless where 
others fail; 
Bloomingin wintry weather, despite of the wild wind’s 


bale; 

Brilliant (maybap with color); young as the youngest 
lass; ° 
Formed, too, as the fall-leaved Dahlia, or Daisy at 

Michaelmas ; 


Shedding the spirit’s fragrance over a sea of frost; 

Crowning with noontide graces life to the Springtime 
lost; 

Filling with fadeless beauty places wherein they come, 

As the air is brightened to freshness by the brave 
Chrysanthemum. — The Continent. 


—e-9-9—$______— 
A OHANCE WORD. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 





Myra Sydney was sitting in the window 
of her little parlor watching the slow ris- 
ing of a storm over the opposite sky. 
Even city streets have their opportunities. 
This street in which Miss Sydney dwelt 
was in the outskirts of a suburb, where 
building plots were still generously meas- 
ured. It ran along the ridge of a slope, 
and Miss Sydney’s house had the further 
advantage of standing opposite a group of 
vacant lots beyond which, above the roofs 
and chimneys on the lower streets, a line 
of blue hills was visible, topped with 
woods and dappled with cloud shadows. 

Many an autumn sunset had she watched 
from her front windows; many a soft 
spring rain and whirling snow storm. ‘To 
some natures there are both companionship 
and compensation in the changeful aspects 
of nature. Myra was one of these. She 
would not have exchanged her little house 
with its wide view for any other, however 
magnificent, whose boundaries were brick 
walls alone; and sky, and sun, and hill 
made for the leisure moments of her busy 
life a perpetual and unwearying feast. 

The room in which Miss Sydney sat ex- 
pressed its owner, as rooms will, whether 
meant to do so or not. In no respect of size 
or shape did it differ from No. 11 on one 
side, or No. 13 on the other, yet its aspect 


was anything rather than commonplace. 
The prevailing tint on the wall and floor 
was a soft olive, which made a background 
for brighter-colored things; for the old 
Indian shawl, which did duty as a por- 
titre; for a couple of deep-hued Eastern 
rugs: for pictures of various kinds and 
values, anda sprinkling of bric-a-brac, odd 
rather than valuable, but so chosen as to 
be in thorough harmony with its surround- 
ings. 

Everything had a use. No pitfalls 
yawned for unwary guests in the shape of 
minute tables, Queen Anne or otherwise, 
laden with trumpery biscuit or Sévres, and 
ready to upset with a touch. A couple of 
short, old-fashioned sofas flanked the fire- 
place on either side, two or three easy- 
chairs, and a firm-set, low table, laden 
with books and periodicals, completed a 
sort of circle, where ten or a dozen persons 
could group themselves around the blaze. 
Miss Sydney herself, slight, vivid, and 
very simply dressed, but without an un- 
graceful point or fold, was in accordance 
with her room. 

The clock struck seven. The black 
cloud had crept to the zenith, and now a 
strong gust of wind swept from beneath 
it, bringing on its wings the first drop of 
rain. Miss Sydney rose and shut the win- 
dow. At that moment the door-bell rang. 

“It's two girls with a parcel, Miss My- 
ra,” said Esther, the parlor maid. ‘They'd 
like to speak with you, they say.” 

Miss Sydney went out into her little en- 
try. The girls, about the same age, were 
of the unmistakable shop-girltype. ‘You 
are from Snow & Asher’s, I think?” she 
said in her courteous voice. 

“Yes'm. Mr. Snow said he wasn’t sure 
which of the under-waists it was that you 
took, so he sent both kinds, and will you 
try ’em on, please?” 

“Certainly. Are you to wait for them?” 

*Yes’m.” 

Miss Sydney made what haste she could, 
but before she returned the rain was fall- 
ing in torrents. **You must wait till it 
slackens,” she said. ‘*You’ll be very wet 
if you don’t. Have you far to go?” 

‘She has,” replied one of the girls, with 
an embarrassed giggle. ‘I’m pretty near 
by, and the horse-car runs just in front of 
the door. But Cary has to walk quite a 
long way, and her shoes is thin, too. 
She'd better wait, I guess, but I must go, 
anyway.” 

Miss Sydney glanced at the shoes—cheap, 
paper-soled bvots, with a dusty velvet 
bow sewed on the toe of each, and she, too, 
concluded that by all means “Cary” must 
wait. 

‘Come in here,” she said, leading the 
way into the parlor. Esther had now 
lighted the lamp. A little fire sparkled 
on the hearth. Myra drew an easy chair 
close to it. “Sit down and have a thorough 
warming,” she said. “It’s a chilly even- 
ing.” 

“Yes’m.” 

The girl thrust the velvet-bowed shoes, 
which gaped for lack of buttons, out to 
the fire, and, half from embarrassment, 
held up a hand to shade her face. It was 
a small hand, with an ambiguous red gem 
on the forefinger. The nails were all bit- 
ten to the quick, Miss Sydney noticed. 

The face shaded by the hand was not 
unpretty. The brown eyes had a straight- 
forward, honest glance, the mouth was 
rather sweet, there was that delicacy of 
modeling. just bordering on fragility, 
which gives to the early youth of so many 
American women a fleeting charm. It 
was a face which softly-banded hair and a 
low knot would suit; but with the bad 
taste of her class ‘*Cary” had adopted the 
style of coiffure which became her least. 
All the front hair was an unkempt tangle 
of “bang.” At the back was a mass of 
jute switches, braided and surmounted 
with a gilt comb, and on the “top of the 
erection was perched a straw hat lined 
with blue, and ornamented with a bedrag- 
gled cock’s tail. The dress, of cheap ma- 
terial, was blue also, and was frilled and 
flounced into a caricature of the prevailing 
fashion. A ruffle of soiled lace surrounded 
the girl’s neck, beneath which, over a not 
over-clean muslin tie, hung a smart locket 
of yellow metal—very yellow. Bangles 
clinked round the slender wrists. Beneath 
the puffed and ruffled skirt, a shabby pet- 
ticoat of gray cotton peeped out. Though 
the weather was chill, the girl wore no 
wrap. Miss Sydney noted these details in 
half the time it has taken to describe them, 
and stirred with a pity that was half indig- 
nation, she said: 

“My child, how could you think of com- 
ing out on such a day as this without a 
shaw] ?” 

“T haven’t any shawl.” 

‘“*Well, a jacket, then.” 

“Thaven’t any jacket, either,that matches 
this dress,” glancing complacently down 
at the beruffled skirt. 

“But you would rather wear a jacket 
that didn’t match your dress than catch a 
cold, wouldn't you?” 

“Yes,” admitted the girl, in rather an 
unwilling tone. ‘But the only one I’ve 





got is purple, and it looks horrid with this 


blue.”’ Noting dissent in her companion’s 
face, she added: **We poor girls can’t have 
a wrap for every dress, like rich ladies do.” 

“No,” said Miss Sydney, gently, “I 
know it. I never attempt to have a differ- 
ent wrap for each dress I wear. I cannot 
afford it either.” 

“Cary” stared. ‘How queer!” she be- 
gan, then changed it to, “But you and us 
are quite different, ma’am.” 

There was something wistful in the face, 
which touched Myra Sydney. ‘It will be 
time wasted, I dare say,” she said to her- 
self, ‘‘still I should like, just for once, to ar- 
gue out the dress question with a girl like 
this. She is one of a great class, and, poor 
things, they are so dreadfully foolish and 
ignorant.” She made no immediate reply 
to her companion, but rose and rang the 
bell. 

“Tam going to give you a cup of tea,” 
she said. ‘*‘Hark, howitrains! You can’t 
go yet, and you will be less likely to take 
cold when you do go, if you start well 
warmed. Besides, I want to have you stay. 
I should like to have a little talk over this 
question of dress, which is so interesting 
to all of us women.” She smiled brightly 
at her guest, who, as if dazzled, watched 
the entrance of the tray with its bubbling 
kettle, its plates of thin bread and butter, 
and crisp, dainty cakes; watched Myra 
measure the tea, warm the pot of gay 
Japanese ware, and when the brew was 
ready, fill the thin-lipped cups, and drop 
in sugar and cream. 

“How nice!” she said, with a sigh of 
satisfaction. Her heart opened under the 
new unwonted kindness and comfort, and 
Miss Sydney had little difficulty in learning 
what she wished to know. Cary Thomas 
was the girl’s name. She had lived ‘‘at 
home” till two years ago. Did she like 
the city? Yes, she liked it well enough, 
but it was not much like home to board. 
She and another girl that worked at Snow 
& Asher’s had a room together out in 
Farewell Street. They had pretty good 
times when they were not too full of work, 
but in the busy season they stayed so late 
at the store that they didn’t want anything 
when they got home, except to go straight 
to bed. They got seven dollars a week, 
and more when there was extra work to 
do. 

“Can you lay up anything out of that?’ 
asked Miss Sydney. 

‘No, ma’am, not a cent; at least I don’t. 
There are some girls in the store that do, 
but they’ve got sick friends to save for.” 

“Now,” said Miss Sydney, having thus 
felt her way, “to go back to the jacket 
question. As I told you, I can’t at all af- 
ford to have one for every dress.” 

“Can't you, ma’am; and what do you 
do, then?” 

“TI buy one jacket which will do with 
everything I wear.” 

**But that isn’t a suit,” said Cary, doubt- 
fully. 

“No; but is it absolutely necessary that 
everything should be a suit?’ 

“The girls at our store think so much of 
suits,” she said in a puzzled tone of self- 
defence. 

“I know some people have a fancy for 
them, and they are very pretty sometimes. 
But don’t you see that they must cost a 
great deal of money, and that working 
people, you and myself for instance, ought 
to manage more carefully?” 

‘*Do you work, ma’am?” 

‘To be sure I do. You look surprised. 
Ah, you think that because I have a little 
home of my own, and live in a pretty 
room, [ must be a fine lady with nothing 
todo. ‘That's a mistake of yours. I work 
nearly as many hours a day as you do, and 
2arn the greater part of my own income, 
and I have to consult economy to keep my 
home and make it pleasant, and among the 
things which I can’t afford to have are 
suits.” 

“I wish you would tell me how you do, 
ma’am.” 

“T will, though Iam not in the habit of 
talking quite so freely about my affairs, 
but I'll tell you, because it may give you 
an idea of how to manage better for your- 
self. In the first place I keep to two or 
three colors. I have a black gown or two, 
and an olive brown, and this yellowish 
green that you see, and some lighter ones, 
white or pale yellow. Now with any of 
these the same bonnet will do. ‘The one I 
am wearing now is black, with a little jet 
and pale yellow, and it goes perfectly well 
with all my dresses, and so does my black 
cashmere jacket, and my parasol and 
gloves, which are yellow also. Don’t you 
see that there is an economy in this, and 
that if I had a purple dress, and a blue one 
and a brown, I should want a different 
bonnet for each, and different gloves anda 
different parasol?” 

“Why. yes, it does seem so,” said Cary, 
drawing a long breath. “I'd like to do 
something different myself, but I don’t sup- 
pose I’d know how”— 

‘Would you mind if I told you what I 
think?” asked Myra, gently. 

‘“*No’m, I'd thank you.” 

“Tt seems to me that the chief trouble 





with girls who work in stores, is that they 





care more for what they call being ‘stylish’ 
than for being either neat or pretty. A 
young girl can look her best in a simple 
dress, if it is well put on and becoming.” 

‘*That’s what mother used to say, and 
Mark, he always liked me best in a white 
bib apron. ‘To be sure he never saw me in 
city clothes”-- 

“Is Mark your brother?” asked Myra. 
Then she smiled at her own stupidity. for 
such a deep flush as mantled in Cary’s 
cheek is seldom evoked by the mention of 
a brother. 

‘“*No’m, he’s just a—friend. His folks and 
mine live opposite.” 

“In Gilmanton, and is he a farmer?” 

‘His father farms, and Mark works for 
him, but his time is out in the spring, and 
then he calculates to set up for himself.” 

“Does he ever come to the city?” 

‘No, not once since I was here, but he 
speaks some of coming down along to- 
wards spring, and that’s one reason I like 
to look as stylish as I can, so’s not to be 
different from the rest when Mark comes.” 

“*T think in his place I should prefer you 
to be different,” said Miss Sydney, decided- 
ly. ‘“*Now, Cary, don’t be offended, but 
what you girls aim at is to look like the la- 
dies who come to the shop, isn’t it ?—‘sty- 
lish,’ as you would say?” 

“Yes, I suppose it is,” admitted Cary. 

“Well, then, I must tell you the plain 
truth; you utterly fail in your attempt. 
No one would mistake a girl, dressed as 
you are at this moment, for a lady; no- 
body !—but”—disregarding the deep flush 
on her companion’s cheeks—‘if I went into 
a shop, and saw there a young lady as 
pretty and as delicately made as you are, 
Cary, with hair as smooth as satin, and a 
simple gown that fitted exactly, and a col- 
lar and cuffs as white as snow, and perhaps 
a black silk apron or a white one, and with 
neat shoes and nice stockings, if I saw a 
girl dressed like that, with nothing costly, 
nothing that any girl cannot have, but 
everything fresh, and neat, and pretty, I 
should say to myself, ‘There is a shop- 
girl with the true instincts of a lady.’ 
And, Cary—don’‘t think me impertinent—-if 
Mark cume to town and saw a girl like 
that among the crowd of untidy, over- 
dressed ones at Snow & Asher’s, I think the 
contrast would strike him as it would me 
—agreeably !” 

Miss Sydney paused, half frightened at 
her own daring. Cary looked steadily into 
the fire without speaking. The rain had 
ceased. Myra rose and threw back the 
blind, revealing the moon struggling 
through thin edges of cloud. Cary follow- 
ed her to the window. Her cheeks were a 
deep red, but there was a frank and grate- 
ful look in her eyes as she said: 

“T must be going now, ma’am. You've 
been ever so good to let me stay. I shan't 
forget it, and—I guess you're about right.” 

“T wonder if [ said the right thing, or 
have done the least good?” queried Miss 
Sydney, as she watched her guest depart. 

It was some weeks before she had occa- 
sion again to visit Snow and Asher’s and 
she had half forgotten the little incident, 
when one day, entering the shop in quest 
of something, her attention was attracted 
by a face which beamed with sudden 
smiles at the sight of her. It was indeed 
Cary, but such a different Cary from the 
draggled vision of the wet evening! She 
still wore the blue dress, but the flounces 
had been ripped off, and the front was hid- 
den by a black silk apron. The tangle of 
hair was smoothed like ordinary waves; a 
white collar with a knot of blue ribbon 
was round her neck; one of the objection- 
able rings had disappeared, and so had the 
yellow locket. So changed and so much 
prettier was the little maiden that Miss 
Sydney scarcely knew her, till blush and 
smile pointed her out. 

She waited on her customer with assidui- 
ty, and under cover of a box of ruffles they 
exchanged confidences.. Did Miss Sydney 
think she. looked better? She was so glad. 
The girls had laughed at her at first, but 
not so much now, and her room-mate, Ellen 
Morris, had got herself an apron like 
hers. Miss Sydney left the shop with a 
pleased amusement at her heart. She 
meant to go often, to keep a little hold on 
Cary, but circumstances took her off to 
Florida soon afterward, and it was late in 
April when she returned. 

‘That girl from Snow & Asher’s was 
here to see you about a week ago, ma’am,” 
said Esther the evening after her arrival. 
**I told her you was expected ‘Tuesday, and 
she said she would come again to-day, for 
she wanted to speak to you particular, and 
she was going away. ‘here she is, now.” 

Cary indeed it was, with a steady, man- 
ly-looking young fellow by her side. 

‘It’s Mark, Miss Sydney,” she said. by 
way of introduction. Later, when Mark 
had walked over to the window to see the 
view, she explained farther in a rapid un- 
dertone: ‘‘He came down two months ago, 
while you was away, ma’am. I came out 
to tell you, but you was gone, and—day 
after to-morrow I’m going back with him 
to Gilmanton. I told him he must bring 
me out to-night,—for I couldn’t leave here 
without saying good-bye to you.” 
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*You are going to be married?” 

“Yes,”—with a happy look-—**to-morrow 
morning. And oh, Miss Sydney, what do 
you think Mark says? He says if he’q 
found me looking like the rest of the girls 
at the store, with false hair, and jewel. 
ry and all that, he'd never in the world 
have asked me at all. And I did look just 
like that, you know. It was what you 
said that rainy night that made me change 
and except for that nothing would have 
happened that has, and [ shouldn't be the 
girl that Iam.” 

“Bread on the waters,” thought Myra, ag 
a little later she watched the lovers wa}, 
down the street. ‘Such « little crump 
and such wide waters, yet it has come 
back! How impossible it seems, or woulq 
seem, if one did not have to believe that 
what we call chances and accidents aye 
God's opportunities by which He allows yg 
to lend a helping hand in His work, not 
quite understanding what we do, but know. 
ing that guided by Him the smallest things 
end sometimes in great results.”—Congre. 
gationalist. 
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AS TO STATE REGULATION OF VICE, 


The letter from the Hague to the Lon. 
don Times, sent us by Mrs. Hussey last 
week, is as follows: 


MONDAY NIGHT, SEP. 17, 
The third triennial congress of the Brit. 
ish and Continental Federation for the 
Abolition of State-Regulated Vice was 
opened this afternoon, at 3 o’clock, in the 
Treves Saal, the use of which was granted 
by the Government for the occasion, 
Among others there were present the Bur. 
gomaster of the Hague and also a number 
of members of the Dutch Legislature. Ap 
important adhesion from M. Moderman, 
late Minister of Justice, was received. The 
members of the congress were welcomed 
in the name of the Dutch Committee by 
the Baron Schimmelpenninek, and the ip- 
augural address was delivered by the Presi. 
dent of the Congress, M. Emile de Lavel- 
eye, who referred to the vote in the Eng. 
lish Parliament on April 20 as a triumph 
of moral sentiment and the prelude to the 
destruction throughout Europe of the sys. 
tem of regulation, which he characterized 
as a legislation of barbarism, and said that 
wherever it existed it was the source of 
profound disorder, both morally and phy- 
sically—imorally by rendering the magis 
trates anck doctors accomplices in vice by 
empleying them in facilitating the means 
for carrying it on, and physically by de. 
stroying the influence of social and legal 
restraint in the repression of irregular in- 
dulgence. It was most important, physic. 
ally as well as morally, that nothing 
should be done by a State which should 
enfeeble the resistance of each individu 
to a vicious line of conduct. He cited Aw 
sterdam as an instance of a neighboring 
town where the evil could be effectually 
dealt with without any system of ‘Police 
des Moeurs.’ Mrs. Butler and Pastor Pier- 
son subsequently addressed the assembly, 
and the latter made an interesting allusion 
to the origin of the Treves Saal in which 
the meeting was held. It was the hall in 
which, in the earlier part of the seven 
teenth century, the negotiations between 
Holland and Spain were commenced, when 
the latter Power first was obliged to ree- 
ognize the rising Dutch Republic no long- 
er asa rebel, but asa belligerent on equal 
terms. Pastor Pierson compared the posi- 
tion of the Dutch Republic on that ocea- 
sion to the position of the cause advocated 
by the Federation now, and contrasted the 
sinalljbeginning which the agitation against 
State-regulated Vice had fifteen years ago 
in England with the strong and European 
movement of the present moment. He ex- 
pressed his opinion that the condemnation 
of the system in England when referred to 
the people was the beginning of its univer- 
sal destruction. Mrs. Butler pointed out 
that legislators would now have to take ae- 
count of the opinions of women as well as 
of men in making any laws affecting this 
question. There was now a large and 
powerful opinion formed among women 
capable of expressing itself and of secur- 
ing its recognition in legislation, She 
warned members of constitutional coun 
tries present against accepting the verdict 
of any body of experts on a question in- 
volving moral principle, in which nothing 
short of the verdict of the whole nation 
should be received. In the evening a bril- 
liant reception was given to members of 
the congress by the burgomaster, at 
which about 300 persons from various 
countries were present. It is expected 
that the report of the Executive Commit- 
tee and of the Legislative Commission will 

be presented to-morrow. 

SEPTEMBER 18. 
A remarkable communication was made 
to-day at the meeting of the hygienic sec 
tion of the Congress by the Mayor of Col- 
mar, in Alsace. He ‘stated that he had 
closed the maisons de tolérance in that town 
two years ago, and stopped all further reg- 
istration. Since then disease had largely 
decreased in all its forms, both among the 
troops and the civil population, while tt 
had continued without decrease in the 
neighboring town of Mulhouse, where the 
regulations have continued in force. ‘The 
greatest care had been taken by the Mayor 
to get at the truth, and statistics had been 
furnished him by all the medical men of 
the town. On the first abolition of the sys 
tem a great outery had been made as 10 
the alleged increase of disorder in the 
streets, but nothing had arisen to justify 
these allegations. Dr. Giersing also ful 
nished a tabular survey of the statistics of 
Denmark, showing a considerable diminu- 
tion duriug the last twelve years in the 
districts where no regulation exists, and a 
concomitant large increase in Copenhage?: 
where the regulations are carried out wit 
much vigor. It appeared from the Te 
port of the Dutch section, on the author 
ity of Dr. Hermannides, that the perce? 
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tage in hospital among the troops station- 
ed in the protected districts in Holland is 
reater than among those in unprotected 
districts. A discussion took place in the 
Section of Legislation respecting the pro- 
tection of minors, and a public meeting 
was held in the evening, explanatory of 
the principles of the Federation. 
SEPTEMBER 19. 

The Congress was occupied during the 
most part of to-day in considering the re- 
port of the English delegates. A letter 
was read from Mr. Stansfeld, M.P., ex- 
pressing regret at his inability to be pres- 
ent, in which he said, ‘We have, on the 
whole, a favorable Government, and are in 
possession of the resolution of the 20th of 
April condemning compulsory examina- 
tions, and binding Government and Parlia- 
ment to legislate in a sense consistent with 
that resolution, an obligation which every 
member of the Government unreservedly 
accepts. ‘The Government must be urged 
to act upon their pledge on the first day of 
next session, and should their Bill not be 
in complete accordance with our princi- 
ples, amendments must be moved to make 
it so.” 

It was stated that upwards of 200 mem- 
bers of the Liberal party in Parliament 
were pledged to repeal, and fewer than 50 
had taken the opposite view. It was also 
stated that the National Liberal Federa- 
tion and the Trades Union Congress had 
passed resolutions for unconditional re- 

eal. 

A resolution was passed congratulating 
Mr. Stansfeld, M. P., on the triumphant 
victory of the 20th of April last, and ex- 
pressing satisfaction that the Government 
of Mr. Gladstone had at once understood 
and accepted the meaning of that vote. 

The Congress expressed its regret that 
the Billintroduced by the Government was 
not for simple repeal. It coudemned in 
unqualified terms the 5th clause of the Bill 
as re-introducing compulsory examina- 
tions, and expressed an opinion that Mr. 
Stansfeld and his colleagues would be able 
to secure legislation in complete harmony 
with the resolution of the House, and re- 
sponding fully to the clearly-expressed de- 
mands of the English people. 

It was stated that the Contagious Dis- 
eases Acts in India had been repealed by 
the Governor-General. 

A deputation was received by the Minis- 
ter of the Interior, and another by the 
Minister of Justice, and both functionaries 
expressed sympathy with the Federation, 
acknowledged the enormous importance of 
the work, and pledged themselves to give 
the subject their personal study. 

oo 


I was winding up into Cooper Institute 
the other day, thinking how strange it was 
that Peter should have lived so long in 
New York, and yet kept honest, when sud- 
denly I came upon a large, benevolent- 
looking man cursorily running his eye 
over the directory. Just as I came oppo- 
site to him he started back. evidently in 
great excitement, and pointing to a con- 
spicuous sign on the board, he read in a 
loud, wild rapid tone, **Free School of Art 
and Design for Women.” ‘*Great heavens !” 
he exclaimed, his voice choking with emo- 
tion, ‘this ought to be stopped. Our wom- 
en are a thousand times too artful and de- 
signing already. ‘This must be stopped ;” 
and inquiring of me where the nearest po- 
lice station was, he sprang through the 
window and was gone.— The Judge. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE CUP-MOSS. 
BY MRS. AUGUSTA HARVEY WORTHEN. 


These tiny red cups, this brilliant array 
On this sober gray rock, what means this display? 
Is a sideboard set for a humming bird? 
Do these vases wait till his wine is poured? 
I wonder if any small Flower-Elf knows; 
Do these cups hold his colors while painting the rose? 
Or did neat-handed Fairies place them all, 
Catching the dew-drops as they fail? 
Here is one will hold just a single drop, 
And a rim like a rose wreath encircles the top; 
Does Queen Mab herself come here to sup? 
And is this her dainty drinking-cup? 
“You will never guess rightly, 80 guess no more. 
Shall I teach you a bit of my woodland lore? 
I am sorry your sweet roving fancies to mock, 
But this is the child of the rough granite Rock! 
To its stern old parent how close does it cling! 
Don’t you see it’s alive, the odd little thing? 
Pleased with its beautiful, brilliant crown, 
Yet never ashamed of its Quaker gown. 
But ’tis very becoming, this garb that it wears; 
And Rep Cup-Moss is the name that it bears, 
It never affects the coquettish toss 
Of its velvety cousin, the soft Meadow Moss; 
But ’tis prettier than even the moss that grows 
*Round the slender form of the pale Moss Rose. 
See it performing its graceful duty, 
Covering the Rock with its delicate beauty. 
No pleasure, think you, the gray Rock knows, 
Nor pride in the midst of its stern repose, 
When, though south winds whisper of softer rest, 
Clings closer the Moss to its granite breast? 
Does it not willingly, gladly, impart 
The enduring strength of its brave old heart, 
Bracing the little one up for the blast 
That is sure to blow when summer is past? 
The dear little Moss, do you fear it will die 
When November storms are loud in the sky, 
When the hardy Frost-Flower hangs its head, 
And even the grass is brown and dead? 
Then come you here on some mid-winter day, 
Bearch well for this Rock where the sunbeams lay, 
So changed by the winter robe it will wear 
You may fail to know it, with all your care, 
Tiil the Moss its welcoming face shall show, 
Peeping smilingly out from under the snow; 
As hopeful as ever, as rosy and warm ; 
Neither scarred nor bent by last night’s storm ; 
Glad in the winter noon-day sun 
That drops the icicles one by one. 
Now talk with Moss; (it can comprehend ; 
It always knows when it talks with a friend) 
And your spirit, weary of human strife, 
Shall be filled with the joy of its innocent life. 
On closer acquaintance, perhaps, it will tell 
Its one heart-secret, treasured well. 
This bush, where you pierced your hand with a thorn, 
Here blossomed a sweet Wild Rose, one morn, 
Hung over the Moss with its soft perfume 
Till the pale little creature reflected its bloom? 
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Till it radiant grew, with a new-found delight, 
‘Neath the loving glance of that presence bright. 
A day, and a night, and then it was gone; 

But the joy in the heart of the Moss lives on, 

And nothing henceforth shall break the spell, 

For it caught the hue it loved so well. 

Though the breath of the summer is faint and hot, 
That glowing vermilion changes not— 

Grows brighter through winter rains and snows, 
The remembered tint of its loved Wild Rose. 

So does each one of us, cold as we seem, 

Cherish some rosy romantic dream, 

Some glowing remembrance of days that are past, 
Giving beauty to life while life shall last.” 

N. H. Argus and Spectator. 
ee 


For the Woman's Journal. 


ATLANTIC CITY’S ELEPHANT. 


BY G. 

Some of the children who read this pa- 
per have been for one or more summers at 
New Jersey's famous watering-place, At- 
lantic City. ‘Those who have played on 
the beach and tumbled in the surf will not 
soon forget how pleasant it was there. And 
no child ever forgets the great elephant, 
larger by far than Jumbo, und as immoy- 
able as the famous Sphinx of Egypt. The 
elephant is so wonderful that it attracts 
hundreds of visitors daily, and so large 
as to be seen miles away. He is not a dan- 
gerous animal, however, notwithstanding 
his enormous size. He is very docile and 
quiet, and does not consume half as much 
food or half as many peanuts as Jumbo, 
or any other elephant. The gentleman 
who owns him says he never shows any 
desire to stir from his present position, and 
that he regards him as a most tractable an- 
imal. 

As you approach Atlantic City by any 
one of the three lines of railroad, you have 
a good view of him from the meadows, 
between the town of Absecom, seven miles 
away, and Atlantic City. Many little faces 
are pressed against the car windows to 
‘atch a glimpse of him standing there 
calm and serene, caring nothing for the 
storms which beat about him in all their 
violence, and never even going in to bathe; 
just think of that, with the waves of the 
ocean almost licking his feet! 

But then this funny old elephant is not 
alive. Neither is he a stuffed one, such as 
some of you may have seen at the Muse- 
um; but he is a house, built in the exact 
form of an elephant, with a howdah or ob- 
servatory surmounting him and command- 
ing a fine view. He is eighty-seven feet 
long, sixty-five feet high, and contains 
two rooms, one in the body and the other 
in the head. ‘The entrance and exit are 
through the hind legs, which are large 
enough to admit of stairs. The body is 
thirty-eight feet long and eighty-eight feet 
in circumference. The head is twenty- 
six feet long, and fifty-eight feet in 
circumference. The neck is six feet 
long and forty-eight feet in circumference. 
The legs are twenty-two feet long and ten 
feet in diameter. The ears are seventeen 
feet long and ten feet wide, each weighing 
2,000 Ibs. The tail is twenty-six feet long. 
The trunk is thirty-six feet long. The eyes 
are eighteen inches in diameter and are 
made of glass. He was originally built in 
this novel way to be used as a restaurant. 
Just faney taking your dinner in the body 
of an elephant, which had previously been 
cooked in its head; or taking a drink of 
water from its trunk; for the trunk termi- 
nates in a tank, and was intended to sup- 
ply the kitchen (or head) with good water. 

To reach this odd building, you may 
drive along the beach some five miles: or 
the trains on the Camden and Atlantic rail- 
road will take you there almost any hour 
in the day. It is very deceptive, and looks 
as if it were within easy walking distance. 
But a trial trip is very convincing to the 
contrary, as two little boys of my acquain- 
tance have proved by experience. 

They were playing on the beach one 
very clear day last month, and seeing the 
elephant, as they supposed, so near them, 
thought what a fine plan it would be to 
walk there, and surprise them at home 
with the news of what they had seen. So 
they started, and when six o’cloek and 
supper time came, no boys, hungry and 
tired from their play, appeared. Their 
mother became very uneasy. An hour 
later she notified a policeman. while she 
with some friends explored the beach in 
search of them; but all to no use. At 
length, about half past nine, as she was 
despairing, and imagining them drowned, 
they walked in, footsore and weary, so 
punished by their unlucky adventure that 
their mother found she had not the heart 
to scold them. 
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IUMOROUS. 


A little boy came to his mother recently 
and said: ‘*Mamma, I should think that 
if I was made of dust, I would get muddy 
inside when [ drink.” 


Little Susie went out to play, and soon 
came in and said ‘‘she had been helping 
God.”? When asked what she had been do- 
ing, she replied, ‘‘I found some blossoms 
almost blossomed, and I blossomed them.” 


A young man who went to the late war 
began his first letter to his sweetheart after 
this fashion: ‘*My dear Julia—Whenever I 
am tempted to do wrong I think of you, and 
I say, ‘Get thee behind me, Satan.’ 


A little boy carrying home some eggs 
from the grocery, dropped them. ‘Did 
you break any?” asked his mother. when 
he told her of it. ‘‘No,” said the little fel- 
low. ‘but the shells came off of some of 
‘em.” 


Six lovely schoolma’ams were out row- 
ing on the placid Monongahela last even- 
ing. A bad man on shore, who was a bad 
boy a few years ago, instead of taking off 
his hat as the boat went by. simply re- 
marked, **Behold the whaling fleet.” 


A vigorous old fellow in Maine who had 
lately buried his fourth wife was accosted 
by an acquaintance, who, unaware of his 
bereavement, asked, ‘How is your wife, 
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Cap'n Plowjogger?” ‘To which the cap’n 
replied, with a perfectly grave face, ** Waal, 
to tell ye the trewth, I am kinder out of 
wives just naow.” 

It was in a Latin class. and a dull boy 
was wrestling with the sentence, * Rex 
Sugit.” which with a painful slowness of 
emphasis, he had rendered, ‘The king 
flees.” ‘*But in what other tense can the 
verb ‘fugit’ be found?” asked the teacher. 
A long scratching of the head and a final 
answer “Perfect,” owing to a whispered 
prompting. ‘And how would you trans- 
late it then?” ‘Dun no.” ‘Why, put a 
‘has’ in it.” Again the tardy emphasis 
drawled out, *“The king has flees.” 





“No EYE like the master’s eye.” Had sop 
lived in our day he might well bave added, “No 
popular curative like Kidney-Wort.”’ All eyes 
are beginning to turn to it for relief from diseases 
of the liver, bowels and kidneys. Kidney-Wort 
is nature’s remedy for them all. Those that can- 
not prepare the dry can now procure it in liquid 
form of any druggist. 


Scrorvta.—A medicine that destroys the 
germs of Scrofula und has the power to root it out 
is appreciated by the afflicted. The remarkable 
cures of men, women and children, as described 
hy testimonials, prove Hood’s Sarsaparilla a re- 
liable medicine containing remedial agents which 
eradicate Scrofula from the blood, 100 doses $1. 
— by all dealers. C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, 
Mass. 


ANGINA PectTorIs—rbeumatism or neuralgia 
of the heart—is a strictly nervous disease. It 
begins with a sensation of pain and constriction 
in the region of the heart, accompanied with 
more or less pain and numbness in the left arm. 
For no other disease of the heart is Dr. Graves’ 
Heart Regulator better adapted, and a test of its 
remedial properties will show immediate results. 
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Tf it were possible 
to get the testimony of the multitude who 
have used Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA for de- 
bility, languor, lassitude, and that general 
feeling of stupidity, weariness and exhaus- 
tion which every one feels during this season, 
we should be able to present to our readers 
such an overwhelming mass of commend- 
atory messages, that the few who have not 
tried it would do so at once. Itis a positive 
fact, and has been so effectually demon 
strated that no one to-day denies it, that 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla contains more real med. 
cinal value than any article before the people- 
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What DRACUT, MAss, 
Messrs. C.I. Hoop & Co., 
a Lowell, Mass.: \ 
Dear Sirs—I have suf- ‘ 


fered from kidney com- 
Man Did piaint and bdiliousness for 
stoen years. inn ee 

everything and never go 

with an Zod. Last January, 
belore I Cy rere tak- 

ing Hoop’s SARSAPARIL- 

Kidney La, ever Citng = teens 

ed me all up, pain in my 

Compl aint chest and arms, headache 
and dizzy. I could not 

get up without feeling weary and all fagged 
out. Many mornings I was obliged to lie 
down on the lounge. Todo any work seem- 
ed almost impossible. Have taken two bot- 
tles. The backache, dizziness, pain in my 
chest and arms, and that feeling of intense 
weariness are all gone. I can eat pnything 
and it does not press me at all. Feel e 
like work; in fact, like a new man. Can 
heartily recommend Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA, 
and hope all who desire to know angeneng 
about it will come to me and ask what 
think of it. vous 


ruly yours, 
Ni PAN J. COBURN. 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 


Works through the blood, regulating, toning 
and invigorating all the functions of the body. 

Sold by druggists. Price $1, or six for $5. 
C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 












HEART<PROUBLES 
IONE IN THREE HAS THEM-@g 


And think the Kidneysor Liver at Fault. 


HYPERTROPHY, or enlargement of 
Ventricles, Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator has good record. 
PERICARDITIS, or infiammation of 
heart case, “raves Iicart Regulator meets the demand, 
WATER in the heart case, (Accompanics 
Dropsy). Use Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator,—it acts promptly. 
SOFTENINC ofthe Heart, (very common) 
PALPITATION, /©. Graves’ Regulator is a eure remedy, 
ANCINA PECTORIS, or Neuralgia of 
the Heart. Graves’ Heart Regulator shows great reeulta, 
AStartTiive Fact! Heart troublesin the aggre- 
gate, are inferior only to consumption in fatality— 
Dr. Gravee’ Heart Regulator isa specific. $1, 
‘per bottle, six bottles for $5. by express. Send 
stamp for physicians’ treatise on these discases. 
In Nervous Prostration and Sleeplessness, 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator has no equal, 
F. E. In@atrs, Sole Am. Arent, Concord, N. 8. 
Sold by all Leading Druggists..<! (4) 
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MEOPATHIC 


SPECIFICS. 


Tn use 3) years.—Each number the special pre- 
scription of an eminent physician.—The only 
Simple, Safe and Sure Med cines for the people 
LIST PRINCIPAL NOS. CURES PRICE. 
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31. Fevers, Congestion, Inflamations,.... .25 
2. Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic,.. .25 
3. Crying Colic, or Teething of Infants .25 
4. Diarrhea of Children or Adults...... 25 
5. Dysentary, Griping, Dillious Colic,.. 38 
6. Cholera Morbus, Vomiting, -25 
7. Coughs, Cold, Bronchitis,... . -25 
S. Neuralgia, Toothache, Fac . a 
eadaches, Sick Headaches, Vertigo 125 
. Dyspepsia, Biliious Stomach,.. .... .25 
e Sreprosce or Painful Periods,.... .25 
- Whites, too Profuse Periods,....... -25 
Sree, Cough. nt ee... ‘33 
eum, Erysipelas, Eruptions, . 
Rheumatism, Rheumatic P i 25 


aing,.. . 
Fever and Ague, Chill, Fever, Agues 
Piles, Blind or Bleeding,........ cc 
Catarrh, acute or chronic; Influenza 
prhoostng Cough, violent coughs... 
eneral Debility, Physical Weakness 
Kidney Disease, eco ¢ 
ervous Debility, d 
rinary Wenkness the 560 
i ofthe Heart, Paipitation, 1. 
by druggists, or sent by the Case, Or sin- 

le Vial, free of charge, on receips of price. 

d for Dr. Humphreys’ Book on Disease. 

(14 pages), also Iilustrated Catalogue FREE. 
Address, Humphreys’ Homeopathic 

Co., 109 Fulton Street. New York, 
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Adjustable ! Comfortable |! 


Just the thing for the Lawn and Seaside. 
PRICE $2.00. 


ECONOMY FOLDING TABLE, 





Light and Convenient. 
PRICE $8.00. 


CARROLL W. CLARK, 


27 Franklin Street, Boston. 





FOR THE PERMANENT CURE OF 
CONSTIPATION. 


No other disease is 0 prevalent in this coun- 
try as Coastipation, and no remedy has ever 
equalled the eclebrated Eidney-Wort as aja 


he case, proper use of this remedy will 
overcome it, 


PILES. plaint oe on to be 


complicated with const:pation. Kidney-Worti¢ 

istrengtiens the weakencd parts and quickly}; 
kinds of Piles even when 

dici ve before failed. 





cures 
and 


(Qf you have either of these troubles 











[erices'.) USE 
>KIDNEY:-WORT : 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 
DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston, 


Office hours from 10 A.M.to4P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 








SARAH A. COLBY. 


MARY A. PAYNE, M. D. 


Office at Residence, 


319 Columbus Avenue, - Boston. 
Office hours, 8 to 10 A. M.,2 to 4 P. M. 








DR. LUCY W. TUCE, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es- 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgic and Kidney Troubles, and Tumors if 
not too large a growib. LADIES’ SUPPORTERS 
ELASTIC BANDS, Richards’ HOSE and SKIRT 
SUPPORTERS, URINALS, SYRINGES, &c., can be 
obtained at her office as usual. The Dr. re-opened her 
HYGIENIC RETREAT, June 1, for the siek and 
weary. This is located at Soutn WryMourTH, fifteen 
miles from Boston. After Fifteen ycara of experi- 
ence and successful practice she fects competent not 
only to BENEFIT and CURE, but to teach patients How 
TO CARE FOR THEMSELVES. The Dr. bas no ONE 
REMEDY for all, but treats every one as in her judg- 
ment their case demands. For particulars call or send 
for circulars. 

OFFICE : 


48 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges. 


The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 


ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 


attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence cf study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the firet 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
oo announcements or information, address the 

ean, 


I. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - Boston, Mass. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Instruction October 11, 
and closes second Wednesday in May. This college is 
regular in all respects, graded, and open to men and 
women alike. 

Terms: $90, payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including gradu- 
ation, $225, if paid at once and in advance. For an- 
ne t and other particulars, address 








CACTUS BALM ‘iui circ 22 a 
WHAT THE MEDICAL PRESS SAY 


Of the Free Hospital for Woman and Infants 
supported by the Murdock Liquid Food 
Company, Boston, 


[From the New England Medical Monthly, July 15,1883.) 


“A hospital containing over seventy beds has recently 
been started in Boston by the Murdock Liquid Food Co. 
This is a noble charity, and one that reflects great credit 
upon its projectors, If the success of this institution is 
as greatas the food they make is valuable, we predict 
for itamagnificent success, It is certainly one of the 
most valuable dietetic preparations in the world. We 
speak from a long and extended experience in our 

If it could only be 





practice and in our own family. 
made to taste a little better, it would be perfect. 


[From the London Health, July 27, 1883.) 


HOUSEHOLD NECESSITIES. ‘*Murdock’s Liquid 
Food’ may be specially mentioned, This extract has 
attained a high reputation in America, and from a 
knowledge of its use in the wasting diseases, especially 
af children, we are prepared to say that it has hardivan 
equal in respect of its speedy digestion and strength. 
In general debility this food is of high value, and those 
who have cases of wasting disease under their care 
should give this food a trial.” 

[from our Hospital Reports.) 

“Miss K. has for many years been suffering badly from 
chronic loss of voice, and growing worse yearly, caused 
by scrofula sores, general debility, nervous prostration 
and severe nervous affection of the heart, and was so 
reduced last May that ber life was despaired of, and her 
physician could give no reliet, thinking she must leave 
us as her father and mother bad several years ago, as 
she inherited their diseases. With six weeks’ treat- 
ment she was able to return home feeling confident that 
she would recover her health by continuing the use of 
Liquid Food.” 

Ladies, read the following letter from a leading physi- 
cian in Boston (to whom we can refer) in relation to his 
own wife, who has always been a great sufferer, being 
unable to retain her food or nourish her children: 

BOSTON, Aug. 12, 1882, 

Gents—I am pleased o inform you that [ found, after 
trying all other preparations for years with no avail, 
that my wife was able to retain your Liquid Food and 
also able to partake of common food, and to enjoy her- 
self in walking, riding and visiting as oftenas she de- 
sired, all of which she was unable to do with our first 
0 SEE, and we were obliged to bring them up by 
hand. 

With our third child she was relieved of all these 
troubles, and has nourished it with no trouble or sick- 
ness to herselfor child by taking your Liquid Food, 
which she will continue doing until the child is a year 


old, 

It is with pleasure that I advise you of what great 
benefit your Liquid Food can be to ladies that cannot 
retain their food or nourish their babes. as the liability 
from cholera infantum is 200 to 300 per cent. greater 
when babes are brought up by hand. 


MEASLES AND FEVERS, 


We can have no better authority for the 
cause of the great mortality from Measles 
and Fevers than Professor R. Demme, in his 
essay on the changes of the blood in the different stages 
of Measles. 

(From the Boston Medical Journal, Aug. 1.} 

“Professor R. Demme has made some observations 
on the increase and decrease of the red corpuscles of 
the blood in twenty cases of measles, and the relation 
between tne red and white corpuscles. He found that 
occasionally in the beginning of the fever stage there 
was a slight increase of the red corpuscles, while on the 
mney ym of the eruption there was a decrease which 
lasted for twelve or forty-eight hours after the fever, 
so that the red corpuscles sank to half the normal num- 
ber. Aftereight or ten days the number gradually in- 
creased with frequent variations. The spectroscope 
showed in the beginning an increase, and after the ap- 

arance of the eruption a decrease of the hemoglo- 

ine. The decrease of the red blood corpuscles occur- 
red also in a case of measles where there was an intense 
efflorescence, but no fever. An absolute increase of 
the white blood corpuscles was found in the course of 
the disease during the fever stage, and usually before 
its decline.” 

Murdock’s Liquid Food will make blood faster than 
all foods or preparations known, 

Its value consists in supplying the system with red 
corpuscles, which are the life of the blood, and it is the 
only food or tog ay that will do it, confirmed by 
the fact that it Is the oa se food known, and when 
used in fevers prevents t patient from having a re- 
lapse, which many have, and in many cases thepatients 





Allays Heat and Itching of 
the Scalp. Try it. 


CACTUS BAL 


A WEEK, $12 a» day at home easily made. 
$72 Outfit free. ‘Address Tavs & Gay Tantei aE, 





are left feeble for life, or death follows. 
Pocket KNIvEs, 


sc 1 Ss SORS ERASERS, etc., 


Sharpened While You Watt, by experienced cut 





lers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutl 
Washington Street. ae Soe Oe 


A. B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF THE 
NEW YORK INFIRMARY. 


128 Second Avenue, New York. 
DR. EMILY BLACKWELL, Dean. 


Win*er Session opens Oct. 1, 1883, ends May 26, 1884, 
Students can attend the clinies of the New York In- 
firmary, Bellevue Hospital, Eye and Ear Infirmary. 
Demilt en meh and other special clinics, 

For catalogues and information address Dr. Mercy 
N. Baker, Secretary of the College, or at her office, 
303 East 18th Street, New York. 








Woman's Medical College of Peuusylvania 


The 34th Winter Session will open on Thursday,Oct 
4, 1883, in the new college building. Clinical inetrac- 
tion is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, 
Wills, Philadelphia, and td ng Hospitals. 
Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations 
and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of 
material and apparatus) to all matriculates of the year. 
For further information address 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean. 
No. College Ave. and 21st Street, Phila, 





Mt. Caroll [IIL] Sewinary 


With its Musical Conservatory, incorporated 1862. 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in Music and Art. 
Location noted for its beauty and healthfulness. Easy 
of access. Expenses low for the accommodations 
furnished, and great care taken of Students. 
Hundreds fitted for usefulness through the pecuniary 
aid of “Teacher's Provision.” Our graduates are 
sought for the best — “The Oread” (Stu 

dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free. 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY 
Carroll County, Ill. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Under care of Members of the Religious Society of 
Friends. Thirty minutes from Broad Street station, 
Philadelphia. Full College Courses—Classical, 
Scientific and Literary. Alsoa P aratory School, 
Location unsurpassed for healthfulness. “Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus. 
Academic year commences 9th month (Sept.) 11th, 
pees. appl pn | i) openee admission. For cata- 
ogue and fu rticulars, address EDWARD H. 
MAGILL, A. " President, Swarthmore, Delaware 











BOARDING ND SCHOOL 
For ris and Youn omen, 
HOWARD COLLEGIA INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 

Extensive courses of study. Full corps of instruc- 
tors. Fine buildings and grounds. Desirable neigh- 
borhood. Opens October 1, 1883. For circulars and 
fall particulars, address the principal. 

HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D., 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 





SHORT-HAND 


—AT THE— 


BOSTON COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 





Cor, Washington and Boylston Sts. 
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THE WORK IN VERMONT. 


West RANDOLPH, OCT. 13, 1883. 

Editors Journal :—My appointment took 

me, after my last letter, up the Narrow 
Gauge R. R. from St. Johnsbury to Hard- 
wick. The train is not a fast train, but 
climbs slowly and laboriously up almost 
incredible grades, and around astonishing 
curves, giving you a good many miles 
around to the short cut across; but then 
you make the journey at your ease, and 
look over the billowy hills and off to the 
distant mountains. The snow had come 
down the night before and still lay on the 
distant mountains’ sides, giving a weird ap- 
pearance to the gayly colored forests that 
had boasted such gorgeous apparelling. 

Arrived at the station I was met by Mrs. 

Dr. Ward, a lady who is sincerely interest- 
edin every good word and work. Arrange- 
ments had been made atthe M. E. Church, 
and I found the good pastor and his wife 
in sympathy, while a goodly audience 
gathered together to listen to this new gos- 
pel, the full enfranchisement of woman. 
It was the first time such words had been 
spoken in their midst, but I think none 
were surprised that such a demand should 
be made, for they had felt in their own 
souls that something more was needed to 
perfect the great moral revolution that is 
so surely coming. 

The next morning I returned to meet 

my next appointment at Barnet. Here I 
was met by Miss Laura Moore, the late 
secretary of the W. C. T. U. Here the 
town hall had been secured, and through 
her efforts a fair audience gathered to- 
gether. I trust that some prejudices were 
removed and some good seed sown. The 
young Congregational clergyman was so 
kind as to open the meeting by prayer, but 
I saw that the subject was new to him. 
He did not quite know whether the ques- 
tion was one that would meet the sanction 
of his church, and he was most careful how 
he prayed. I saw and pitied his embarrass- 
ment, so began my discourse by saying 
that for more than 1800 years the church 
had been praying ‘‘Thy kingdom come, 
Thy will be done on earth as it is in heay- 
en,” and tried to show that since our Govy- 
ernment had removed all legal inequalities 
among men, we were now seeking the ful- 
filment of that petition, by raising women 
to a condition of like enfranchisement. So 
few have considered the broad moral ap- 
plication of this question of equal rights, 
that it strikes them as something wonder- 
ful from its very simplicity. The follow- 
ing evening I lectured on ‘Temperance’ 
in the Good Templars’ hall, and had a good 
audience, leaving, as I trust, a good senti- 
ment among the people. 

From Barnet I went to South Ryegate, a 
settlement of Scotch people, for the most 
part. Here they have a church of Coven- 
anters, and also a regular Presbyterian 
church, both well attended. Here I spoke 
Sabbath evening in the Presbyterian 
Church on “Woman Under the Christian 
Dispensation,” to a very intelligent au- 
dience, the young pastor conducting the 
exercises in the most kindly and sympath- 
etic manner. This kindly reception of my 
remarks made me feel how great the ad- 
vance of the church is now in liberal 
thought. Such young ministers as Rev. 
Mr. Martyn and Rey. Mr. Flagg give me 
great hope for the true vitality of the 


church. 
Much encouraged and comforted I went 


on my way to Montpelier, to find that 
many of the active suffragists were leav- 
ing the city, so that some contemplated 
work there would not be practicable. As 
I had a day to spare, 1 went down to Barre, 
quite an important educational centre. 
But I could do nothing here because of the 
absence of many of the citizens on the ex- 
cursion to Boston. I called at the Barre 
Academy to see if I could make some ar- 
rangement for a lecture in one of their 
rooms, and encountered a **young fossil” of 
rare interest. After some little explana- 
tion of my errand, he remarked that I 
should find in him a hard subject. I re- 
plied that it might not be so, as he seemed 
to be fairly endowed with reasoning capac- 
ity, and if he once admitted the basic prin- 
ciples of our Government, he would be 
compelled to foilow these to their logical 
conclusion, and give the right of franchise, 
which had been made the guarantee for 
equal rights among men, to all persons 
who paid taxes or were compelled to obey 
the laws, irrespective of sex. 

“But,” said he, “do you not think it 
would take woman from her home, and lead 
to the neglect of families?” I replied, “You 
have no right to ask such a question, 
any more than George III. had to ask 
whether the right of equal representation 
by the colonies would not interfere with 
the industrious habits of the men. We 
have tried it in some small degree and find 
your fears vain,” and I left him and went 
to the seminary, where I found a more 
sympathetic and enlightened superintend- 
ent. From there I came to this place and 
found that the excursion,had taken so 
many from here that it was useless to at- 
tempt a lecture on the day for which it had 





arrangements in the vicinity, I decided to 
stay and visit some good friends whom I 
found here, till time to meet the other ap- 
pointments, which were ‘over the hills and 
far away.” But I must leave these for my 
next. H. M. Tracy CUTLER. 


—- oo 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Crassic TALES. By Maria Edgeworth. Rob- 
erts Bros. Boston. Price $1.00. 


A neat volume, with antique title-page 
and clear print. It contains six of Miss 
Edgeworth’s shorter stories, including 
some of the best and most celebrated. An 
interesting biographical sketch by Grace 
A. Oliver, now a recognized authority on 
Miss Edgeworth, gives the book additional 
value. 


Mrs. Giiprn’s Frucatities. By Susan Anna 
Brown. Chas. Scribner's Sons. N. Y. For 
sale by Cupples, Upham & Co., Boston. Price 
75 cts. 


The author of the **Book of Forty Pud- 
dings” has given us another little cookery 
book. It differs from common cookery 
books in dealing exclusively with rem- 
nants. It gives 200 ways of using up cold 
meats, fish and vegetables in making nice 
new dishes. ‘The little volume thus occu- 
pies a distinct field, and one which as a 
rule receives far too little attention in 
American housekeeping. It is prettily got 
up, and will, we think, be very useful. 


A Sytvan City: or QuArINT CORNERS IN PHILA- 
DELPHIA. Fords, Howard & Hulbert, N. Y. 
For sale by Lockwood, Brooks & Co., Boston. 


This series of illustrated papers on Old 
Philadelphia was first published in the 
Continent. ‘The articles are of real inter- 
est and value. There are strong, thought- 
ful chapters by Helen Campbell; pictur- 
esque and sprightly ones by Louise Stock- 
ton; an excellent article on Public Schools 
by Eliza Sproat Turner, and other papers, 
none of them without interest, by Eliza- 
beth Robins, Edwin A. Barber and Frank 
Willing Leach. The subjects treated are 
the churches, charities, schools, ete., of 
Philadelphia, and the history of her worth- 
ies. The book largely revolutionizes the 
popular conception of Philadelphia as a 
wealthy, sluggish, commonplace city, 
where nothing particular ever happened. 
However quiet it may be now, things have 
happened there, and things that stir the 
blood. The volume contains 175 illustra- 
tions, from designs by Joseph Pennel, 
Alice Barber, Charles H. Stephens, Jr., 
Colin C. Cooper, Walter M. Dunk, Mary 
K. Trotter and others. 


Seven Spanisu Cities. By E. E. Hale. Rob- 
erts Bros., Boston. Price $1 25. 


Whatever Mr. Hale writes is sure to be 
read and sure to be worth reading. The 
present notes of his seven-weeks’ stay in 
Spain were first published in the Commer- 
cial Bulletin of this city. They are scrap- 
py and jerky in style, varied and amusing 
in substance. We get a great many 
bits of interesting information about 
Spanish scenery, legends, politics, religion, 
history and present manners and customs, 
Our preconceived ideas on most of these 
heads are sharply shaken up and over- 
turned, as preconceived ideas are very apt 
to be by the testimony of an actual observ- 
er. It leaves us with a decidedly more 
cheerful, though possibly a less romantic 
view of Spain than is generally taken by 
Americans who have never been there. 
According to Mr. Hale, the memory of the 
Isabella who helped Columbus is. still 
cherished to a remarkable degree. He 
says: ‘In one of the chapels of the cathe- 
dral (at Granada) are the magnificent 
tombs of Ferdinand and of Isabella. It is 
a comfort to see and know the homage 
still paid to Isabella. Not in vain, indeed, 
that a woman is good and that she has the 
courage of her convictions. Iam tempted 
to compare her with Elizabeth in England, 
who had the courage of her convictions 
and was not good. Elizabeth’s reign ex- 
alted England to her highest reputation, 
as Isabella’s exalted Spain. Yet I do not 
think that any traveller in England ever 
stumbles on anything which indicates any 
popular memory of Elizabeth to-day. 
There are old ballads about good Queen 
Bess; but [ do think that nobody sings 
them or remembers them now, because 
she was not good. She was clever and 
bright and strong and hateful, and now 
nobody loves her. But Isabella was clever 
and bright and strong and good,and ey- 
erybody in Spain loves her and remembers 
her. Now, all through or over this desert 
of wickedness and stupidity, running back 
for three centuries, men look at Isabella I., 
who tried to do good, wanted to do good, 
and on the whole succeeded. I do not re- 
member at this moment any other instance 
of a crowned husband and wife both named 
as one ruler, except that of William and 
Mary. In that case, poor Mary, I believe, 
always did what her warrior husband bade 
her do. Ferdinand was much more apt to 
do what Isabella thought best. She had 
the clearer head and much the better heart 
of the two.” 

We have not found it easy to make out 
from which ‘‘Seven Cities” the volume is 
named; for Mr. Hale saw a good many 
more than seven, and has something of in- 
terest to tell about them all. We are just 
so much the better off. ‘The book is bright 
reading, despite a little tinge of seeming 
— and an occasional bit of unmistak- 
able prejudice, such as we are sorry to 
meet with from the author of ‘*Ten Times 
One is Ten.” A. 8. B. 


Tue Ortentat Curist. By P. C. Mozoomdar. 
Geo. H. Ellis, Boston. Price $1 25. 


A remarkable book, in which an educat- 
ed and religious Hindu gives his own an- 
swer to the ever-recurring question, 
‘*What think ye of Christ?” ‘The answer 
will not be wholly acceptable either to 
Orthodox Christians or to Unitarian The- 
ists. It is substantially the same as that 
of the school of Hindu thinkers known as 





been expected. But as there were other 


the Bramo Somaj, to which the author be- 





longs. It is given with humility and gen- 
tleness, with a complete absence of the 
controversial dogmatism which disfigures 
both Orthodox and Liberal works on the 
subject, and with the earnestness of one 
who loves “‘the Christ” and has received 
untold personal help and consolation from 
him. ‘There is one passage which recalls 
some of Theodore Parker’s sayings: 

‘There isa sect of Christians who as- 
cribe all tender healing to Mary, the uni- 
versal mother. ‘They thus unconsciously 
hold the double nature, the fatherly and 
motherly nature of the Christian divinity. 
We believe in a Mother God, we believe in 
womanly as in manly incarnation. ‘To us, 
certainly, their doctrine is not very for- 
eign. But what we contend for is that, as 
in God, so in Christ, so in every holy man 
called to the ministry, there is both a mas- 
culine and a feminine element. ‘The com- 
pleteness of all — character lies in 
the proportion in which the two elements 
are combined. It is the woman in us that 
touches the woman. The most loving of 
Hindu deities is invested with a face of 
feminine grace. ‘The ‘two-fold image” of 
the Vaishnava is the ideal complement of 
manly and womanly affection. Where 
Christ is identified with the masculine per- 
fections of faith, holiness and truth, as in 
Protestantism, religion takes a harsh, ab- 
stract, combative aspect. Where all the 
saving virtues of sympathy and love are 
attributed to the Madonna, practical and 
personal homage is transferred to the 
woman deity; and the soothing functions 
of the Son of Man all but cease. But, 
when we discover both the paternal and 
maternal in God, and proportionately in 
all His true incarnations, we derive adouble 
advantage from religion, besides bein 
faithful both to the moral and emotiona 
in man. 

“The function of woman as a healer, as 
a nurse, has in all ages been recognized. 
But the mission of woman to teach man 
the divine grace of sympathy has not been 
so readily recognized. Instead of our 
learning from her the arts of healing af- 
fection, we are trying to teach her to immi- 
tate our hard, masculine, muscular quali- 
ties. I would not object to teach woman 
our firmness and courage, if we were al- 
lowed to learn from her how to heal care, 
pain, and sorrow. When the man learns 
to cease to be masculine in the presence of 
woman, but becomes womanly in the beat- 
itude of tender, refined sympathy, then he 
ean cure the sufferings of all humanity. 
It is curious, however, that in Christian 
art all angelic forms are represented as 
more feminine than masculine. And still 
so strong is popular prejudice that every 
mention of God as the Supreme Mother 
is regarded as improper. ‘The virtues as- 
eribed to Mary, the mother, the healer, the 
merciful, the sympathetic, indicate that 
Jesus had other relations to society than 
are generally recognized. Let, therefore, 
Mary merge in Christ. Let woman and 
man combine to make the perfection of 
manhood.” 

The book is devout, mystical, sentimen- 
tal. It will contribute little to the search 
for hard facts, the effort to make out just 
what it was that really happened in Judea 
eighteen hundred years ago, which has 
made such a mighty difference in the world 
since then. It may contribute much to 
spiritual life, for it is full of beautiful and 
helpful thoughts. In the “light from the 
East” which it throws upon the subject, 
it is a new and valuable contribution to 
Christology. A. 8. B 
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BUSINESS NOTES. 








Dry cleaning done at Lewando’s, 17 
Temple Place. 

Remember Storer’s Bleachery is at 673 
Washington, opposite Beach St., and the 
Central Bleachery at 478 Washington St., 
near Temple Place. Centrally located and 
work done in both places is first class. 

The notice by Messrs. Macullar, Parker 
& Co. is opportune, and the present is a 
favorable time for examination of their 
ready made overcoats. The garments of- 
fered by this house are well known for 
faithful quality and durability, and are 
guaranteed satisfactory in every respect. 
A word to the wise is sufficient. 


One cannot find a better stock of paper 
hangings in this city than we can recom- 
mend at T. F. Swan's, 12 Cornhill. At 
this time a special sale of artistic paper 
hangings, with the latest styles of design 
and colors, is offered, and the prices are 
one-third less than at any other store. 
They are beautiful goods. 


The terms oftered by the N. E. Conser- 
vatory of Music are remarkably low, when 
we consider that the best teachers in Bos- 
ton are engaged, and that all the other free 
advantages entitle the student to 125 
hours, each term, of study in all branches 
of instrumental and vocal music. ‘The 
Art School advantages, also, are most ex- 
tensive and conclusive. Send for circular. 


It is an easy matter to put hot water and 
coffee together for a “good boiling,” but 
it is a scientific test of cooking to make a 
genuine delicious cup of coffee. We have 
tested the ideal process of making coffee 
advertised in our columns, which should 
at once recommend itself to housekeepers, 
as it saves at least one-third of coffee, usu- 
ally wasted in preparation, and it also per- 
fectly preserves the whole strength and 
the subtile aroma, which is the essence of 
the berry. The coffee pot and the porce- 
lain cooker are the best we have known. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


238 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, Scents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 











d \ 
$5 to $20 °arsh7 nt home. Samples worth $5 free. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Sunday, October 21, 3 P. M., at the Woman's Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union, 74 Boylston Street, 
Miss Abby May willspeak. All women invited. 








A Rare Chance for one or two women of ability 
to invest five hundred or a thousand dollars, and have 
control of it, in a new, neat, easy business, with no 
competition; to employ a large number of women all 
over the United States, at good wages, with the best 
pecnpess of securing ten thousand dollars therefrom, 
n one or two years. Must answer quick. T. & Co., 
24 Myrtle Street, Kast Somerville, Mass. 


Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys. 


Next (seventeenth) school-year began September 
19, 1883. 





Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


PINE CLIFF COTTAGE, 


HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Autumn Term will commence Oct. Ist, and continue 


twelve weeks. For information and circulars, address 
E. L. W. WILLSON, Dedham, Mass. 


MISS FREDERICA DABNEY, 
17 Boylston Place, 
Will receive pupils in Modern and Ancient Lan- 
guages, Mathematics, Literature, History, etc., etc. 
Also, will prepare girls for admission to any college. 
‘Terms moderate. 


WORK SENT BY MAIL, xin. *ioys snd 
Girls wanted to do a light work ATT HOME, © can- 
vassing. Good salary. Mention this paper and ad- 


dress with 3-cent stamp, 
P. U. Box 252, Unionville, Conn. 


MRS. WARNER, 
PRINCIPAL 


EVENING SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 


Will, after October 1, give private instruction during 
the day at residence of pupils if desired. Mrs. 
Warner's long public experience, in addition to cul- 
ture under the great masters, would seem to render 
her the eminently practical instructor she claims to be. 


LADIES’ HATS. 


Beaver, Felt and Straw Hats, cleansed or colored and 
made into allthe LATEST STYLES at STORER’S 
BLEACHERY, 673 Washington Street, Head of 
Beach Street, or at CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 478 
Washington Street, near Temple Place, one flight. 
Feathers cleansed, dyed and curled. 


SPECIAL SALE OF ARTISTIC 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


4%” A large stock of the latest styles of Paper 
Hangings, Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., 
retailing for one-third less than any other store in 


-T. F. SWAN, 


NO. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 
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PRICE LIST SENT FREE. 


Thktins Tare fern Gssqyer'Ts 








JAMES SCALES, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Picttre Frames and Passe Partonts. 


Pictures Mounted and Framed to Order. 
Old Frames Regilt, Old Paintings and En- 
gravings Restored. 
ARTIST MATERIALS, 
And Articles for Decorating, in Great Variety. 
BIRTHDAY CARDS, Xe. 


44 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 





Isi9 SEND ALL 1883 
DYEING AND CLEANSING 


OLD AND RELIABLE 
STATEN ISLAND DYE HOUSE, 
7 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Garments Dyed and 
Cleansed whole in a superior manner. Silk, Cotton 
and Woolen Dyeing in every variety. French Dry 
Cleansing a Specialty. Orders by mail or express 
promptly executed. 


GOODYEAR’S 


Ladies’ Leggins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Chamber Covers, Nursery 
Sheetings, Syringes, Bands, Door Mats, 
Foot Balls, ete. 


RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES, 
BOYS’ HEAVY AND LIGHT COATS, 
Misses’ and Children’s Circulars, Hot Water 

Bottles, Gossamer Garments, of all kinds, 


Ladies’ Garments made to order in any style, and 
all goods warranted, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 
RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon 8St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s, 








A Woman of Honor. 


By H. C. BUNNER. 16mo, $1 25. 


“An excellent description of the Uni y 
lors "—N. Y. Wom.” = OS om 


“Exceedingly effective and successful,”— 
CouRIER. 7 Booty 


‘Dramatic and intense. The dialogue is cris 


sparkling, as might be expected from the witty Ped 
of Puck. Some of the sketches are evid iy ae Vol. xT 


traits.”—PHILa. Press. idently poy. 


“Mr. Bunner is a true poet, and some of the tou 
of feeling and pathos in his book are wond y ches 
tic."—THE AMERICAN QUEEN. ay e. 


“A brightly-written and spiritedly-told — 
oughly readable.”—BosTon “Gaunees. ony 


“‘Well-drawn types of New York charact 
handled with great skill; and as the plot is A ‘ss 


fhe Wor 


4 Weekly Newsps 





well as intricate, the book will be read through w. 
gh with 

great interest by whoever begins it.”—T : 

(New York). - Tux Hovp 


“Manners, morals, events, and personages b. 
the New York stamp. Altogether, the book is — 
healthful in tone and bright in manner.”—Bostoy 
Bupeer. 


“A story of artist and literary life in New Y 
_— is ont way extremely entertaining, but whi 

as the air of being true tothe reality,”— N 
AMERICAN (Phila.). — ahi 


“The story is interesting, the style is bright 
rapid, and certain aspects. of contemporary life act 
sketched with great cleverness.”—N, Y. TRIBUNE, 


A Charming Romance of the Nineteenth 
Century. 
W. D. HOWELLS’S LATEST AND 
BEST NOVEL. 


A Woman's Reason. 


1 vol., 12mo, Uniform with his former works, 
$1 50. 


“An exquisite piece of workmanship.”— 
ey P ship RocuHEsTER 
“It is a pleasure to praise. It is a great pleasure 
praise Mr, Howells for the admirable soneteding r vng 
ters of ‘A Woman's Reason.’ He has given us much 
that is be” clever, very much that is interesting; but 

: + + his latest effort is his best . . . some. 
thing really fine.”—Tue Critic. 

‘An exquisite creation. . . . In the best s 
of a word the limitations of which Mr. Howells recog. 


nizes most clearly, his work is artistic.”"—) 
FREE PREss. ; —— 


“There is a charming play of fancy; there are what 
we may call flashes of imagination ; . fascinating 
from the first paragraph.”—N, Y. TRIBUNE. 


‘As artistic fiction it stands at the fore of all thai 
Mr. Howells has written.”—BosTon HERALD. , 

“Drawn with the hand of a master . 
life-like humor.”—BosTon ADVERTISER. 


“One of the most finished productions in fiction,”— 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


full of 


“Like all his other publications, this story abounds 
in sharp observation of men and manners, and with 
acute though never unkind bits of criticism of Amer. 
ican and English peculiarities. Taken as a whole, the 
story is interesting, both as a character-study and as 
showing certain marked phases of American life.”~ 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


JAMES R, OSGOOD & C0,, 


BOSTON. 





NEW STYLES 
: IN 
* Dress Reform. 


Bates Waist, 
A perfeet substitute 
for Corsets. 31 75, 
Union Under. Flan. 
nels, Chemisecttes, 
&e., made to order, 
Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue, free. 
MISS C. BATES, 
129 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass, 
Agents wanted. 


NOTICE ! 


HEWINS & HOLLIS respectfully ask attention to 
| p= aa goods, specially imported by them for 
sadies : 


Ladies’ Gauntlets, 


Dent’s London Made, in Tan and Russet Shades and 
in Black, for riding, driving or walking. 
LADIES’ DOGSKIN GLOVES, 
LADIES’ BUFF TYROL GLOVES, 
HOUSEMAIDS’ GLOVES, 
LADIES’ SHETLAND SPENCERS, 
LADIES’ SHETLAND PETTICOATS, 
LADIES’ SHETLAND SHAWLS, 
LADIES’ SCOTCH CASHMERE SHAWLS, 
Also, and by special request, we have imported from 
ALLEN, SOLLY & Co., a few dozen of 


Ladies’ Under Vests and Drawers, 


Made of finest long staple cotton, with no wool. 


HEWINS & HOLLIS, 


47 Temple Place. 
READ! READ! 
6 a 


The following testimony in regard to the virtues of 
CACTUS BALM is from a well-known business man: 
“T am personally cognizant of the success of CACTUS 
BALM as a HAIR GROWER and CURER of SCALP 
and SKIN TROUBLES, and am glad to testify that its 
use has entirely cured an eczema which was on my 
limbs. GEO, A. BURBANK, Real Estate and Mort- 
gase Broker, 209 Washington Street.” CACTUS 

ALM is for sale by reliable hair dressers, druggists, 
Be,, and by SMITH BROS., Proprietors, 349 Wash- 
&gton Street. 














$6 a week in yourowntown. ‘Terme and $5 out 
ot fit free. Address H. HaLuett & Co., Portland 
aine. 


TOKOLOCY * 99% 5, 57™™ 
WOMEN. 
By ALICE B. STOCKHAM, M.D. . 
300 pages, postpaid, $150. This poreiae practical 
treatise sees pregnancy and childbirth, is meeting 
with a rapid sale. Energetic women as agents can 
easily make $25 per week. 
“I find more needed information qengeeneed in its 
pages than I met before in one book.”—Mary A. 
IVERMORE. Address a 
SANITARY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 159 LaSalle 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


DRESS A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place 
REFORM 


©. H. SIMONDS & CO. PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIELD ST 
4 











Boston, Mass. 
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three months, in 
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